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Italy 


PIETRO PIRRI 
Assoctate Editor of “La Civilta Cattolica,’’ Rome 
Translated by Edmund F. Burke, St. Louis University 


A REVIVAL of Scholasticism was apparent in Italy 
-% from the time of the restoration which followed 
pon the fall of Napoleon. It was a movement of reac- 
on against the rationalistic and Voltairian philosophy 
rhich had borne such sorry religious, political and moral 
‘uits. The first to raise aloft again the banner of Thom- 
m in philosophy was Vincenzo Buzzetti of Piacenza 
1778-1824), who seems to have received his first im- 
ulse in this direction from the former Jesuits then resi- 
ent in the territory of Parma. 

This philosophical movement soon combined with an- 
ther and vaster one which had been set in motion by De 
Aaistre and De Lamennais, and which had been accepted 
wite generally in Italy. It is noteworthy that the warm- 
st proponents of Thomism, including Buzzetti himself, 
rere fervent admirers of De Lamennais, and that the first 
gns of the reawakening appeared in a Catholic periodical, 
*Amico d’Italia, which made its appearance for the ex- 
licit purpose of supporting this brand of ideas. Other 
surnals of the same stamp, such as the Giornale Eccles- 
‘stico of Rome and the Pragmalogia of Lucca, also helped 
reatly in the revival. The same is to be noted in certain 
‘orks of the period written by Gioachino Ventura, the 
‘armest and most active supporter of De Lammenais in 
aly. 


Evidently, the intention of these first neo-Scholastics 
was to give a Thomistic impulse to the grand and prom- 
ising spiritual movement aroused by their master; but 
their attempts were deprived of efficacy because of the con- 
demnation which fell upon the doctrines of the Breton 
abbé. Among the Jesuits, two brothers, Domenico and 
Serafino Sordi, also of Piacenza and pupils of Buzzetti, 
together with Luigi Taparelli d’Azeglio, son of the di- 
rector of L’Amico d'Italia, continued to further the ren- 
ascence of the ancient philosophy. Serafino Sordi founded 
a school of Thomistic instruction in Ferrara. This was 
abolished after a few years through fear lest the doctrines 
of De Lamennais, which at one time or another arose 
there, should gain too great strength. 

Taparelli made similar attempts, first at Rome, where 
he was rector of the Gregorian University from 1824 to 
1829, and later at Naples, where he was provincial su- 
perior from 1829 to 1833. During these years peripatetic 
philosophy was the subject of many ardent discussions 
and arguments, bitterly waged both by its adherents and 
its opponents. 

Victory appeared to rest with the latter. For many 
years, through love of domestic peace, the adherents of 
the peripatetic school cultivated privately and in silence 
the seed of the old philosophy. And the seed did not 
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remain sterile. Among the scholars who attended the 
Gregorian University and the Collegium Maximum of 
Naples at the time of Taparelli, and who took a promi- 
nent part in the polemics on behalf of Thomism, were 
Carlo M. Curci and Matteo Liberatore, Jesuit scholastics, 
and, not to mention others, Gioachino Pecci, at that time 
a student at the Gregorian, but destined one day, when 
he had ascended the Pontifical throne, to determine its 
triumph with his encyclical Aeterni Patris. In the mean- 
time, Serafino Sordi passed on the sacred fire of Aristote- 
lianism to Isaia Carminati and especially to Giuseppe 
Pecci, brother of Gioachino. Whether as a Jesuit or after 
his departure from the Society in 1851, Giuseppe Pecci 
never ceased agitating opportune importune for a renova- 
tion of philosophy in the Catholic schools. 

Those whom we have named all took to a greater or 
less degree a notable part in the renascence of the ancient 
philosophy. Its banner was again flung to the breeze, 
after the second political restoration of 1849, by means 
of the Roman review, La Civilta Cattolica. Carlo Curci 
was the director of this periodical, and its editors were 
Taparelli and Liberatore. In 1852 this review published 
two articles by Taparelli, entitled “‘Di due Filosofie,”’ 
which had great effect even outside Italy. With these the 
Civilta began the campaign which it thenceforth pursued 
energetically and efficaciously for the restoration of the 
philosophia perennis and for the refutation of modern 
ideological systems. 

Taparelli in moral and Liberatore in speculative phi- 
losophy played the principal parts in this campaign. 
Liberatore with his Instituttones Philosophicae, which was 
adopted by many seminaries, exercised a deep influence, 
especially on the young clergy. He also published other 
weighty works, Della conoscenza intellettuale (1858), 
Del composto umano (1862), Dell’ anima umana 
(1875), which reveal a masterful mind, capable of un- 
derstanding the most difficult problems of modern science 
and of penetrating them to their depths in the light of 
the ancient wisdom, not as a mere popularizer, but rather 
as a learned and original thinker. 


Beside the Civilta Cattolica group should be placed the 
Neapolitan Thomistic school, begun under Gaetano Sanse- 
verino, who had the closest and best relations with the 
writers of that review. Sanseverino himself was the author 
of Philosophia christiana, a work of the highest impor- 
tance, published in 1862. To this group belong Nunzio 
Signorello, Salvatore Talamo and Cardinal Giuseppe 
Prisco. 

I have before me a letter of Cardinal Gioachino Pecci, 
Archbishop of Perugia, to Father Curci, under date of 
January 7, 1858, in which he asks for certain works ‘‘of 
the celebrated Father Francesco Polanco, which my 
brother,” so he writes, “judges suitable for the Academy 
of St. Thomas which we wish to establish in this city.” 
A new page of neo-Scholastic history is written precisely 
by the various ‘‘Academies of St. Thomas,’ which were 
now being founded in Italy. The oldest of which we 


have record is that very one which the brothers Gioachin: 
and Giuseppe Pecci founded at Perugia in 1858. Of par 
ticular importance is the academy established a few year} 
later at Bologna by the Jesuit, Giovanni Cornoldi, abou} 
which was grouped the greater part of the studious clerg)| 
as well as the Catholic laity of Italy. Not less importan| 
was the academy at Naples, of which Talamo was th) 
indefatigable secretary. 


When Leo XIII ascended the throne, Cornoldi wa 
called to Rome. Together with Giuseppe Pecci and Li) 
beratore, he was an efficient helper of the Pope in the worl 
of Thomistic reform of studies in Catholic schools ani| 
universities. At the desire of Leo XIII, the youn)! 
Désiré Mercier, who had been called to Rome by the Pope} 
was directed to Cornoldi, in order to receive guidance fo) 
the chair of philosophy which he was to establish ani| 
occupy with such great glory at Louvain. We still pre| 
serve precious letters of the young philosopher to Fathe} 
Cornoldi, which show clearly that the famous school o} 
Louvain itself received its first spark from these same fire} 
of Thomistic learning which had already been burning fo} 
many years in Italy. | 


Rome, then, became the principal center for the dif| 
fusion of the new philosophical instruction, and it at} 


the learned Pontiff. One important instrument was thi 
Roman Academy of St. Thomas and the review of thi 
same name, in which appeared the writings of Giuseppi 
Pecci, Liberatore, Cornoldi, Lorenzelli, Satolli, Prisco, 
Zigliara, Mazzella, Lepidi—a veritable galaxy of elec 
minds—who, together with Remer, Mattiussi, De Maria 
and others, brought distinction and renown upon the new 
Italian school of philosophy by their teachings and books, 


But for the greater splendor of the movement there wat, 
lacking an outstanding genius, who, capable of clothing) 
the ancient and perennial wisdom with the originality, 
proper to works of genius, should have the power to exert 
a potent influence on the current of modern thought. For, 
too often, outside of Catholic schools and ecclesiastical 
circles, the new movement had for many years little o1/ 
no efficacy. ! 

It is impossible to speak of the neo- Mhomistic move: 
ment in Italy without mentioning the name of Louis 
Billot, and without recording his work during a quartep 
of a century as a professor at the Gregorian University. a 
His teaching and his books, especially his classic Institu- | 
ttones Theologicae, were certainly the highest expression 
of the neo-Scholastic movement and the most influential 
action to appear in Italy up to that time; the philosophy 
of St. Thomas, vivified by the subtle, profound, and specu-| 
lative mind of Billot has left a deep and salutary impres; 
sion on the theological sciences | of our day, and this not 


and most afficacicniee in its influence on contemporary Cath: 
olic culture. Nor must we forget Santo Schiffini, wha! 
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Scholarship 


i IS obvious, as we survey the situation in the pres- 
ent, that our great need is scholarship.’ Thus does 
he American contributor to our symposium conclude his 
Psumé of neo-Scholasticism in this part of the world. 
_ This does not mean, of course, that it would be wise 
r us to abandon our chief activity of the past, namely, 
he training of a large group of professional and business 
hen, as well as artists, in the more important Scholastic 
onclusions. That work has been a splendid response to 
eo XIII’s desire that Scholastic philosophy be taught to 
aymen; and the result has been encouraging. 
So potent, indeed, has been Scholasticism in leavening 
ie mass of American thought that reflective men are be- 
nning to look to that system for a solution of the prob- 
ia which now press so heavily upon us. A small, but 
owing and influential number of thinking men have 
psolutely turned their backs on the disappointing thought 
f the past few centuries, and have swung round hero- 
ally, conscious of a new life and thrilled by the prospect 
truth, to those ultimate concepts which the West aban- 
ned some four sad centuries ago. 

That movement back to ultimate truths, first European 
d then American, someone has fittingly called ‘‘the 
meward march of the intellect of Europe.’’ Americans, 
o, as the youngest sons of that Western culture, are fall- 
g into step. It is a glorious thing, this quick, sure step 
at resounds from out every corner of our land! Amer- 
an thought is on the march, back to a sane, true system 
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of philosophy. 

But—and this is why scholarship is so important— 
who shall lead these thinkers? Until a few years ago a 
philosopher could be a leader in the neo-Scholastic move- 
ment if only he were able to maintain a set of fundamental 
doctrines and to use his philosophy rather mercilessly 
against the poison of modern error. That day has passed. 
Today the captain of neo-Scholasticism must be a scholar. 

In this conviction we do not stand alone. Scholarship 
is the desideratum of the recent apostolic constitution, 
Deus Scientiarum Dominus; it is one of the aims of the 
American Catholic Philosophical Association and has fre- 
quently been the burden of presidential addresses to that 
Association. 

This general conviction arises from the fact that the 
present interest in Scholasticism is an interest of our in- 
tellectual class. New Humanists, philosopher-scientists, 
aspiring educators have come to know that neo-Scholas- 
ticism has something which they need. Economists, soci- 
ologists and statesmen have already found in Scholasticism 
a set of definite, nicely-reasoned doctrines on government, 
society and economics. Certain moralists have been pleased 
to find there the only dike ready-built against the tides of 
loose living which threaten to engulf our civilization. 
Psychologists, too, are beginning to wonder whether Scho- 
lasticism may not offer the most rational explanation of 
the facts they have discovered; and those who are more 
strictly philosophers have come to realize that as neo- 
Scholastics they may indulge in speculation which is at 
once sane, sound and sublime. 

To receive a favorable hearing from this educated class, 
the neo-Scholastic must give proof of scholarship. Only 
the scholar can interest the scholar. 

Apart from any extrinsic consideration, moreover, neo- 
Scholasticism has need of scholars for its own vitality 
and growth. That new synthesis of which every true 
neo-Scholastic dreams and toward which he directs his 
thinking—is it not a goal attainable only by the industry, 
the research and the meditation of thoughtful scholars? 
Precisely because the neo-Scholastic aims at a new syn- 
thesis, he pledges himself to a penetrating, profound study 
of the two great syntheses which he has inherited from 
Aristotle and Aquinas. He pledges himself to a sympa- 
thetic, earnest study of all the significant thoughts of man 
since Aquinas wrote his Summa. Only out of the classic 
tradition of the past, laden with the thoughts of a hun- 
dred generations, can a man come to the building of the 
new synthesis of knowledge, moulding into it the solid 
and permanent from all the arts and sciences of the present. 

The task before neo-Scholastics is tremendous. It is 
one that challenges all that is best in a man; it is the 
search for what is real, the following of the “high white 
star of truth.” To this challenge the neo-Scholastic can 
but answer in the spirit of Aristotle and Aquinas: 


“T will find 
Where truth is hid, though it were hid indeed 
Within the center.” 
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ITALY 
(Continued from page 76) 


preceded him, and Paul Geny, who followed him as pro- 
fessors at the Gregorian University. 

Among the periodicals which have done especially good 
work we must mention La Scuola Cattolica, the organ of 
the theological faculty of Milan, the Rivista Internazionale 
di Scienze Socialt, founded by Talamo and Toniolo, and 
the Divus Thomas, edited by the Signori of the Mission at 
the Collegio Amberoni in Piacenza. 

In general, philosophical literature had as its principal 
object, the school. On account of the Scholastic method 
of treatment, it was reserved almost entirely to the initiated 
and to ecclesiastics. 

Consequently, we can well appreciate the importance 
of the contribution made to Italian neo-Scholasticism by 
Agostino Gemelli and the Catholic University of the Sa- 
cred Heart, which he founded at Milan in 1921; for 
Gemelli and his school contrived to bring the ancient phi- 
losophy into more immediate contact with life, and with 
modern thought. For this purpose he also founded, with 
the assistance of Professors Necchi and Giulio Canella, the 
Rivista di Filosofia. neoscholastica. Canella, a student 
of great genius and of the highest hopes, was taken from 
his studies by death during the World War. 

When the ferment of Modernism was still strong,— 
that Modernism which pretended to solve the modern 
religious crisis by means of a process of adaptation and, 
as it were, subordination of Christianity to the new forms 
—Gemelli and his friends held and pointed out a differ- 
ent way, not that of adaptation, but’ rather of assimila- 
tion. That is to say, it was “‘Action, intrinsic potentiality 
of modification, of selection, of synthesis. From this per- 
suasion arose the fertile and living movement of Italian 
neo-Scholasticism, which has as its line of orientation the 
synthetic activity of the great medieval thinkers, and for 
its field of action the whole of modern thought.” (Ge- 
melli, J! mio contributo alla filosofia neoscholastica.) For 
the same end, he also founded another cultural review, 
Vita e Pensiero, which began publication in 1914. The 
article which outlined its program, entitled ‘‘Medioeval- 
ismo,’’ openly proclaimed that it was vain to seek a cul- 
ture which corresponded to the most legitimate exigencies 
and to the most profound aspirations of the human soul, 
apart from “‘that which demands the principles of life 
current in the Middle Ages.” 

The effective contribution of the movement promoted 
by Gemelli, a movement which is still growing, is repre- 
sented by a number of monographs, due above all to 
Gemelli himself (especially in the fields of psychology 
and biology), as well as to Francesco Olgiati, Amato Mas- 
novo, Giuseppe Zamboni, E. Chiocchetti, Mario Casotti 
and Silvio Vismara, all of them men of fresh and facile 
culture. Although their points of view may not always 
be the same, and are at times openly divergent, still, each 
of them has the one common purpose of bringing the 
great problems of modern thought into contact with the 


traditional thought of Christianity and of revivifying il 
with this elixir of life. 
To this contribution of the press and the professorial} 

chair we must add also the contribution of the philosophi- 

cal congresses. For the first time in Italy, due to the re 

nown of Gemelli and other professors at the Catholic Uni- 

versity of Milan, the traditional philosophy was able tojj\/ 
strengthen its position in Italy by means of national and i 
international congresses of philosophy. These were held’ pI i 
at Rome in 1909, at Bologna in 1911, at Naples in 1924, ‘ 
and again at Rome in 1932. In these congresses Scho-. M, 
lasticism found an opportunity to present its case on ajji\y 
par with other schools and other doctrines. We believe)|\i 
that the fresh and vivid presentation of the New Scho- Ih 
lasticism, and the vigorous life manifested by this new} 
school, have contributed more than any other single factor}, 
toward hastening the decline of the idealistic school of 


were to consider the University of the Sacred Heart as thi 
sole expression of Italian Catholic culture, and were to }y 
forget other institutions and activities which also have their’ 


tant. These are especially the two great international in-} 
stitutes of scientific formation at Rome, the Pontificio Col- 
legio Angelico of the Dominicans, and the Pontificia Uni- 
versita Gregoriana of the Jesuits, both of which conform) 
their teachings, their publications and their reviews (the yl, 
Angelicum is the organ of the first named, the Gregori- jj; 
anum that of the second) to the teaching of the Angelic 4». 
Doctor, and to a method that is strictly Scholastic. shy: 

In association with these institutions, there have arisen, }t 
during the past few years, special courses of study for the whi 
formation of the cultured laity in accordance with the hh 
principles of Catholic philosophy. These are L’Istituto app 
di Cultura Filosofica e Religiosa, founded in 1918 by thy 
Garagnani, and since directed by him, and the conferences i 
on philosophy held by Toccafondi at the Collegio An- th; 
gelico. Both of these attempts have met with notable jj 
success. At the same time, Civiltad Cattolica has remained 
faithful to the traditions of its origin and to the particular Jy 
mandate confided to it by Leo XIII, that, namely, of sus- 1 
taining and spreading the philosophy of St. Thomas. 
Giovanni Busnelli, a man who possesses a profound } 
knowledge of the works of the Angelic Doctor and of 
Scholasticism, has published in the Civiltd articles and 
monographs which have been highly esteemed. In the i 
same publication he has also examined the more impor- 3 
tant manifestations of modern thought and the principles 4 
of present-day Idealism, weighing them in the balance of ! 
Scholasticism. 

Furthermore, if we observe the influence which Thom- } 
istic thought has exercised outside the strictly ecclesiastical 
and religious field, we are comforted to see how it is today - 
acquiring a place even in the sphere of official teaching, | 
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TATERIMCO DERN VS:'CH OOL MAN ne 


Belgium 


GEORGES DELANNOYE 
Professor of Logic and General Metaphysics 
College of St. John Berchmans, Eegenhoven, Louvain 


“Belgium, placed in the middle of the three great Eu- 
ropean nations that share the realm of thought, may take 
if she wishes, a large part in the triumph of Reason. . . . 
At the beloved voice of Leo XIII, doubly dear to the heart 
of Belgium (as former Papal Nuncio, and as Pope) our 
country may find a new source of concord, peace and glory 
in the pursuit of the most important branch of human 

knowledge: the glorious science of Thought.” 
| Such was the conclusion of Van Weddingen’s famous 
pmmentary on the encyclical Aeterni Patris.1 
Anyone wishing to describe Belgium’s answer to this 
nallenge—the revival of Scholasticism in that coun- 
y—should answer, clearly and objectively, the fol- 
‘wing three questions: 1. What was the state of 
cholastic philosophy in Belgium about 1879? 2. How 
id the revival begin? 3. How has this development 
own until now, and what are the prospects for the 
i 
The retrospective part of this article will briefly sum- 
arize what has been done; the prospective part will 
tudently sketch what neo-Scholasticism in Belgium may 
+ in the future, near or distant. 
| Before and About 1879 
Scholastic philosophy, at the time of Leo’s encyclical, 
emed, at first sight, to be in a very poor condition. 
ainst the errors of the autonomy of reason, the real 
ature and the true value of human knowledge had to be 
stored: As philosophers, Belgian Schoolmen were in 
ted of a consistent theory of mind; as clerics, they were 
arching for a system of rational principles compatible 
ith religion and faith. Traditionalism and Ontologism 
emed to furnish the satisfactory answers to their ques- 
pns. Men ‘‘are but children of a larger growth.” They 
es therefore, a schoolmaster; in the end, that master can 
+ no one but God, manifesting Himself through natural 
welation. Thus did Ubaghs and his colleagues explain 
de origin of human ideas. The claims of mitigated 
tologism are crystallized in the following words of 
Henry: 
| “Since reason is really reason, God is present to it; a 
«strong affinity reigns between reason and God: reason has 
‘been made to see God, is organized toward that vision 
and naturally longs after it. However—and so Tradi- 
(tionalism is combined with Ontologism—to that divine 
[Presence, reason can only pay attention, when Tradition 
speaks the word leading to clear and distinct knowledge. a 
But, “nulla privatio tollit totaliter esse.” In the light 
this principle there appear two positive aspects of the 
-oneous Ontologistic solution. First, although the means 
deficient, the aim pursued is the right one: a consistent 
ory of human knowledge. Secondly, in order to find 
b answer, Ubaghs, Laforét and others studied all philo- 
bhical systems, ancient and modern, with great care. 
d they but studied Thomas better! 


It should also be mentioned that among the clergy, 
authentic Scholasticism had strong adherents, Belgian and 
foreign. From the period around 1860, Malou, Bishop 
of Bruges, Lupus and Deschamps deserve special mention; 
while about 1879 Van Weddingen published his critical 
study of St. Anselm. Of course, we should not omit Du- 
pont (Théodicée, 1874; Ontologie, 1875), Lepidi (De 
Ontologismo, 1874; Logica, 1875; Ontologia, 1877; 
Cosmologia, 1879), or De San, (Psychologia, autog- 
raphy; Cosmologia). 

Philosophy among Scholastics in Belgium was, there- 
fore, as the reader will surely have noticed, a common 
enterprise, international in scope. The University of Lou- 
vain, the Dominican and Jesuit colleges of philosophy 
often joined their labors, and in frequent and friendly 
intercourse men of different clerical standing tried to help 
one another toward the common goal. Scholasticism in 
Belgium was indebted not only to its own teachers, and 
the Italians who abetted their work, but also to the writ- 
ings of Sanseverino, Zigliara, Liberatore, Cornoldi, Kleut- 
gen, Stdckl, Vallet, and many more, whose names are 
gratefully remembered by Mercier in his Origtnes de la 
Psychologie contemporaine. 

Before summarizing the general state of philosophy 
of that period, one more important fact has to be re- 
called: the foundation in 1875, by Carbonelle, of the ‘‘So- 
ciété scientifique de Bruxelles,’’ with its motto, ‘““Numquam 
inter fidem et rationem vera dissensio esse potest.’ If, in 
his famous work Les confins de la Science et de la Phi- 
losophie, Carbonelle is rather unhappy, as far as purely 
philosophical principles are concerned, nevertheless his 
method of research is truly remarkable and fully in ac- 
cordance with the later ordinations of Leo XIII. 

There seems, then, to be three positive characteristics 
of the Schoolmen of 1879: first, a serious and zealous 
desire to renew the theory of reason; secondly, a universal 
philosophical curiosity for all systems, especially modern 
and contemporary; thirdly, the feeling that science, too, 
has to be cultivated and that its relations to philosophy 
have to be clearly examined and definitely fixed. Whether 
Leo XIII had a full knowledge of these happy circum- 
stances when he wrote his encyclical we do not know; 
but once he had spoken, his voice was to be heard, in 
Belgium as elsewhere. 

1879 

The encyclical was received in Belgium with general 
attention. Many papers published summaries of it with 
editorial comment. L’Indépendance Belge and La Flandre 
libérale thought that the realization of the papal program 
would be utterly impossible. The ideal proposed was 
very high indeed: it meant a truly universai revival and 
renewal, first by studying anew the Scholastic system as 
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expounded in the works of the Angelic Doctor, testing, 
explaining and justifying its principles; and secondly, 
since medieval science had been abandoned, by using mod- 
ern scientific methods to build with new materials a world 
of experience in accordance with the facts, so as to con- 
struct thereon a consistent system of reason. 

The encyclical would certainly have provoked among 
Belgian Scholastics a generous response—as the few words 
of Van Weddingen’s commentary have shown and the 
exemplary co-operation of some, such as De Backer, could 
prove—but it would not have stirred general Catholic 
opinion as strongly as it did had not the Pope invited 
Cardinal Deschamps (December 25, 1880), to establish 
at the University of Louvain a chair of Thomistic philos- 
ophy. The object of the course is at once apparent. The 
students were to be not only clerics, but laymen as well, 
and laymen first of all. Future servants of the state were 
to be in a position to derive from solid philosophical prin- 
ciples light and strength, so much needed—and often so 
much lacking—in the management of public affairs. 

To whom were the Belgian Bishops to entrust this new 
course and the organization of this great but difficult en- 
terprise? The name of Van Weddingen was on many 
lips. He was deemed by many to be the most suitable 
man by far, and the study he published on Les bases de 
Vobjectivité de la connaissance did not weaken that view. 
But when he was invited to take charge of the founda- 
tion, personal motives made him decline the honor. The 
Belgian Bishops then entrusted the task to a young pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the lesser seminary of Malines, 
Désiré Mercier, who had read and meditated on the papal 
invitation with great enthusiasm; and so, when he was 
called upon to realize it, he obeyed with heart and soul. 
A sharp and deep intellect, a firm and strong will, and 
marvelous talents as an organizer made him the right 
man in the right place. Indeed, he was to be the provi- 
dential man. 

In October, 1882, the new course of lectures com- 
menced. Success came at once, full and complete. From 
the very beginning laymen of most varied intellectual at- 
tainments, lawyers, engineers, and others, were diligent 
and zealous students. Mercier, on seeing the splendid 
fruits borne by the course in Thomistic philosophy, con- 
ceived plans still nobler than the one then realized. How- 
ever interesting and captivating they may be, lectures are 
but lectures, they require attention; but, after all, they keep 
the mind in bondage: they deliver science ready-made, 
they do not teach men to make it. Would it be an idle 
dream to imagine an institute so equipped as to allow 
students to join in the making of science? Would not this 
plan realize the hopes of Leo XIII which were set forth 
in his encyclical? Leo XIII, as soon as Mercier spoke of 
the new venture, fully approved of it. In a letter, dated 
July 15, 1888, the Pontiff suggests the foundation of a 
complete Philosophical Institute. This was begun in 
1890 and received its final constitution on March 7, 1894. 
Many students, laymen as well as clerics, would from 
that time forward find every opportunity to take part in 
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the development of science and the revival of Thomism. i} 
“Tet a movement be commenced whose scientific researches ; 
will be a benefit and an honor to the Church and to Bel- 
gium alike.” 

We now understand very clearly the three points inte-} 
grating the whole aim of the movement: there was in- 


ondly, a renewal of scientific methods; and thirdly, a com- } 
bined process of active researches, scientific and philosophi- 
cal, preserving the independence and yet contributing to) 
the advancement of each department of knowledge. 
Past and Present 

From 1882 until 1905, Mercier was to be the heart, # 
the brain, the backbone of the Institute. Even when 
collaborators were afterwards given him—and very able 
and deserving men they were, as we shall see—he re- if 
mained the ‘‘causa prima, universalissima’’ of the enter-# 
prise and its success. ii 


kindling fire. The books he wrote are known and es- |!) 
teemed all over the world; yet the influence of his lec-] 
tures, and his personal contact were far more important) 
than the effects of his writings. He published autographs} 
on all matters philosophical; some of these were later | 
worked out and took the form of books: Logique, Méta- ji 
physique générale ou ontologie, Psychologie, Critértologte'} 
générale, Les origines de la psychologie contemporaine. 

These books are, all of them, clearly and vividly writ-{ 
ten; they are a practical commentary on the motto: vetera 
novis augere. Without doubt, the book on criteriology } 
is the most noteworthy production of this truly universal 4) 


understanding. In order to make this inquiry as modern }; 
as possible, he accepts the Kantian definition of truth, ad- jh 
mitting that objectivity and truth are not formally iden-} 
tical, and yet he affirms that by a natural inference, based) 
on the principle of causality, truth as applied to the directs, 
object of human reason has really noumenal value, thus) 
refuting Kant on this philosopher’s own premises. This) 
position may not give a definite answer to a thorny ques- | 
tion; but the novelty of it cannot be doubted, as the con-; 
troversies it precipitated clearly prove. 

But we must not fail to mention also those other men} 
who, either at the Institut Léon XIII or elsewhere in 
Belgium, contributed to the revival of Scholasticism. The}, 
work of the Institut Léon XIII may be considered under} 
a threefold aspect: the purely philosophical, the historical,. 
and the scientific. 1 
Criteriology, metaphysics, general and special, and moral} 
philosophy are three convenient headings for the purely} 
philosophical researches of the Louvain school. The} 
criteriological problem agitated by Mercier has been con-| 
tinued and its solution greatly furthered by the present 
president, L. Noél. His rather small but very valuable, 
book, too modestly called Notes d’epistémologie thomistilh 
very ably combines the traditional realism of the Schoo 
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th the critical methods of modern epistemological sys- 
ms. Speaking of this work, A. Hilckman says in his 
ay “Noél’s Epistémologie,’”’ “His work is a station one 
S necessarily to pass through.” 3 Kant et Aristote, by 
Sentroul, was awarded a prize by the Kantgesellschaft. 
Metaphysics, general and special, have been in high re- 
te from the beginning of the movement until the pres- 
t time. The contributions of N. Balthasar, few in num- 
8 small in bulk, but providing matter for deep if 
ficult thinking, examine the fundamental principles of 
‘taphysics, consider their relation to abstraction, and 
.dy the methodology of the ‘‘philosophia prima.’ As for 
-cial metaphysics, we have to include the works of Nys. 
ides his well-known books on time and space, his 
bnumental Cosmology (4 volumes) has to be men- 
ined. Rational Psychology calls to mind L. Noél’s La 
eee du libre arbitre (1899) and Le déterminisme 
$05). 

Aesthetics has been studied by M. De Wulf and Canon 
Thiery. Professor E. Debruyne (now at Ghent State 
niversity), who published in the Philosophische Biblio- 
Pk a remarkable Kunstphilosophie, is an old Louvain 


dent 
Le loice Defourny, Lottin, Janssens and Néve (these 
fer two now teach at the State University of Liége) 
e devoted their talents to the deepening of the moral 
mnciples of St. Thomas and to the refutation of current 
brs on moral topics. 

he historical work of the Louvain School is perhaps 
(ee known than its purely philosophical endeavors. 
e famous work on medieval philosophy by M. De Wulf 
‘4 hardly be named; all who use it appreciate it and 
asider it a prime necessity. M. De Wulf is also the 
ctor of and an important contributor to the collec- 
Les Philosophes Belges, which has, so far, published 
elve folio volumes. Modern philosophy has not been 
rlected; L. de Lantsheere wrote an Introduction a la 
ae moderne, and, twice at least, Louvain Doctors 
re the first to draw the attention of the French reading 
lic to modern philosophers; in 1910, L. Noél ex- 
lined and examined the logical principles of Husserl (a 
rt before Delbos’ article in the Revue de Métaphysique 
tle Morale), and in 1920, R. Kremer pointed out the 
(losophical endeavors of American neo-Realists. 
must not omit the notable contributions to the study 
| Bristotle’s Logic, Metaphysics and Ethics. Canon 
Insion has written the well known Introduction a la 
psique aristotélicienne, and his Bulletins on ancient 
llosophy are eagerly read and considered as authorita- 
in their praise or censure. G. Colle (now a professor 
hent University), the translator and commentator on 
stotle’s Metaphysics, was a Louvain student. 
e have not space to dwell upon the scientific studies 
. Thiery, that generous benefactor of the Institute, 
f A. Michotte and his associates. Their memoirs are 
wn and esteemed by all experimental psychologists. 
But what about neo-Scholasticism outside the Institut 
n XIII? Elsewhere, too, profitable labor has been 
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done and is being done. We have already named Lepidi. 
It is natural that the Dominican Fathers should have con- 
tributed largely to the revival of Thomistic philosophy. 
The college of philosophy of the Dominican Fathers (now 
at Ghent) edits a Flemish philosophical review Thom- 
istisch Tijdschrift. The Faculty ‘‘S. Louis’’ at Brussels 
has excellent professors (J. Leclercq and others) and many 
students. “The Notre Dame Faculty at Namur (managed 
by the Jesuit Fathers) remembers with pride the name of 
Castelein. At the episcopal seminaries, most of the pro- 
fessors are old Louvain students and remain true to the 
solid principles they learned there and the ‘‘up to the 
minute’ and thoroughgoing spirit they received there. 
The two volumes of L. De Raeymaeker on general meta- 
physics are harbingers of splendid things to come. 

De Munnynck, now teaching at Freiburg, is known 
for his able essays on general metaphysics and psychology. 
In Calcutta, two Belgians, Dandoy and Johanns, endeavor 
to confront Hindu and Thomist philosophy, proving the 
latter to be the only consistent system in which all partial 
truths of the former may be maintained and its errors 
suppressed. 

We apologize if before concluding we name two men 
of our own philosophical college; P. Scheuer has written 
—and after long expectation—only a very few pages, 
“Notes de métaphysique’’ (Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 
1926), giving a brief summary of many years of effi- 
cient teaching; but able judges say they deserve long and 
careful meditation. The four volumes of Maréchal, 
published in the Philosophical section of the Museum Les- 
stanum on “‘Le point de départ de la métaphysique,”’ ex- 
amining, both historically and theoretically, the critical 
basis of objective affirmation, seem to have drawn upon 
them general and mostly sympathetic attention. 

Conclusion 

Our conclusion will be simple and short. Neo-Scho- 
lasticism seems to have taken root very solidly in Belgium. 
At the Institut Léon XIII, at Louvain University, in the 
seminaries and the philosophical colleges of the various 
religious orders and congregations, as well as elsewhere, 
there are and have been many devoted servants of the 
“glorious Science of Thought.’’ Many professors, in Bel- 
gium and all over the world, are propagating the ideas and 
the methods they learned at ‘“‘Léon XIII.’’ It is impos- 
sible to number the Louvain graduates who have every- 
where put into practice the theoretical principles acquired 
during their Thomistic training. 

Absolutely speaking, a great advance has been made: 
there has been a deep study of Scholastic philosophy, sci- 
entific methods have been introduced, comparisons have 
been made between Scholastic and modern philosophy, 
nothing has been neglected. Yet more can and should be 
done; so many aspects of the work of St. Thomas have not 
yet been historically examined and theoretically criticized. 
Above all, there seems to be a need for a consistent theory 
of mind, accepting its necessary dependence on sensation 
and yet sustaining the truth of its spirituality with all the 
consequences of this fact. This would lead to a new doc- 
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trine of induction and deduction, fixing alike their con- 
tinuity and their discontinuity. Would it not lead to a 
systematic philosophical anthropology but we have 
not been called upon to prophesy about the future, how- 
ever brilliant we may hope it will be. 
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ANDRE BREMOND 
was grounded on the authority of mankind. ‘‘Reason i 


UITE recently, in the Société Francaise de Philos- 

ophie, there was a very interesting discussion on the 
notion of ‘‘Christian philosophy.’’ The question was: 
In what sense can a doctrine on the first principles of 
mind and reality be said to be a Christian doctrine? That 
“Thomism” is a living doctrine, taught in the schools 
and expounded and defended in books and reviews by 
men of indisputable talent and authority, is no longer 
ignored or denied by anybody. Moreover, besides the 
various kinds of Thomists, there are other Catholic philos- 
ophers of note who profess to hold a doctrine in perfect 
agreement, even in continuity with Christian dogma. 
But the question raised and discussed by representative 
contemporary French philosophers was: In what sense 
is Thomism or Augustinism dependent on Christian 
faith in its origin, progress, and direction? 

I mention this discussion only to show the contrast 
between the present state of Catholic thought in France 
and its state before the revival of Scholasticism. In the 
first half of the nineteenth century such a question would 
have appeared utterly futile or even unmeaning, for the 
good reason that there was at the time no remnant of the 
pre-Cartesian Scholastic philosophy and hardly any antici- 
pation of an original effort of Catholic thinking in matters 
properly philosophical. The authority of Descartes was 
almost supreme, even in seminaries. These retained his 
metaphysics founded on the cogito, his arguments for the 
existence and the attributes of God; while non-Catholic 
thought, mostly materialistic, kept the Cartesian principle 
of rational evidence and of clear ideas as opposed to all 
belief based on authority. It was, in spite of Descartes’ 
intentions, reason against faith, or antichristian Rational- 
ism. The fault of Catholic apologists at the time (though 
perhaps such a fault could hardly be avoided in the be- 
ginning) was to accept this supposed radical opposition 
of reason to faith, and to maintain faith as the only source 
of human certitude. It was anti-Rationalism with a ven- 
geance! ‘The validity of any independent reasoning on 
any subject was boldly denied. The ground of any be- 
lief, it was proclaimed, even of belief in one’s own ego, 


a mystery to itself. It cannot solve the problem of it 
own existence, unless it appeals to the authority of Uni 
versal Reason, that is, the common consent of all men 
‘Cogito’ or ‘I am’ is not a fact evident by itself, but a1 
act of faith!’’ In such or similar sentences did De Lamen 
nais express his theory of human certitude. 


Bonald’s Traditionalism led to a similar disparagemen 
of reason as a means of reaching the truth: ‘‘Man as a1 
étre enseigné can know for certain nothing but what h 
has been taught. He could not think without words, h 
had to be taught language, and together with language h 
received the revelation of all necessary dogma.’’ In spit 
of the best intentions, such overstrained theories were mor 
likely to do harm than gocd; they were soon rejected. 


Abbé Bautain was more of a philosopher than Bonal 
or De Lamennais, at least in metaphysics. He had been 
professor in the French University; having returned to th 
Catholic Church and become a priest, he conceived the ide 
of a Christian philosophy very different from and, in fact 
opposed to De Lamennais’ absolute Fideism. But he to 
was censured for undervaluing the powers of reason. Still 
the good in his system was not altogether lost; for Gratry 
a brilliant and, in a sense, more cautious disciple, sprea 
Bautain’s influence to a group of Catholic thinkers in th 
French University. On that account it may be useful t 
state the main points of his theory. 


It is not properly Fideism, though it starts with faitt 

“Faith comes first in the order of time. Tradition is 
necessary to awaken in the soul the God-revealed truth 
that lies dormant in it. But the assent given to the truth 
presented through faith is ultimately grounded not in faith 
but in direct and personal evidence. Tradition is only a 
necessary admonition that we may turn our mind to the 
Master who speaks in our inmost soul.’’ 


That sounds Augustinian enough, but it ends in whi 
seems unqualified Ontologism. Mind has a sort of ir 
mediate revelation of the concrete idea of being. Th 
idea and any concrete idea as distinct from an abstra 
notion is in potentia in a faculty which may be called tt 
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nse of being” or the “‘sense of the Divine,” a certain 
nity with the divine ideas which enables the soul to 
ognize and to formulate its object when this object is 
sented from outside through testimony and tradition. 
ing is supreme and universal truth, absolute beauty. 
ta certain Platonic purification, or better, Christian 
eticism, is required to enable the mind to recognize its 
ject. As to abstractive (Scholastic or Cartesian) reason 
is necessarily pantheistic. 

Briefly, the system is Intuitionism and Ontologism 
her than Fideism; but, like Fideism itself, it is or seems 
be in direct opposition, not only to absolute and exclu- 
e Rationalism, but to any system which, like Scholas- 
ism, maintains the rights and the power of abstractive 
son in the pursuit of truth. 

Later on Rosminian Ontologism had a brilliant but 
ort career in some schools. The need of a sound and 
herent doctrine to replace the feeble eclecticism which 
evailed in many places was more and more acutely felt. 
it already, thanks to the works of Sanseverino, Kleut- 
1, and others, the conviction was gaining ground that 
ilosophers snould return to the sources of Scholasticism 
d to the great medieval Doctors, especially to St. 
yomas. {hen came the Encyclical Aeterni Patris; and 
qomism in a more or less strict sense was adopted fairly 
iversally as the philosophy of the Catholic schools. 
it it took time before the meaning of Thomism in rela- 
n to the other modern systems of philosophy was fully 
lized. 

By some, Scholasticism was considered as a stronghold 
a fortified city of refuge where the young cleric found 
that was good and wholesome, peace of mind and the 
od of the strong, pure, unadulterated. Having well 
imilated the doctrine, its purport, its logical cogency, 
could occasionally issue forth against the subtle and 
ly Philistine, Modern Error, and engage him in the 
iin. And the gates of the city might now and then 
en to converts and fugitives from the hostile camp, but 
‘y cautiously, for fear of contamination. Briefly, they 
sught that on one side, their side, there was truth pure 
d entire, on the other side error, pure and simple ab- 
‘dity or impiety. 

Such a type of out-and-out, suspicious and timorous 
n0lastic is not wholly extinct. There are not a few 
10 maintain the same attitude defensive and offensive, 
1 still hold to a sharp distinction between Thomistic 
th, one and unchangeable, and the confused stream of 
ors from Descartes down to Kant and post-Kantian 
alism, and, finally, to the various forms of Positivism 
1 Materialism. 

Fortunately, others had a very different idea. Could 
+ Thomism, without sacrificing in the least the purity 
{ integrity of its principles and conclusions, try to 
et modern thought on a common ground for friendly 
cussion and a better mutual understanding, eager to 
etrate the deeper meaning of the systems, the genuine 
ritual need which was the origin of many a startling 
1, at first hearing, scandalous sentence? In a word, 


were we to consider all forms of modern philosophy, and 
most of all, Kantian philosophy, as unmitigated error and 
iniquity? If Thomism was to exert an influence on the 
contemporary world, it had to go out of the schools into 
the open, find a common ground of discussion, adopt a 
language which could be understood by all, recognize 
actual needs, and try to answer present difficulties. It had 
to make itself known and it was unknown. Indeed, its 
very nature was naively misconceived as, for instance, 
when Olié-Laprune presented the library of the Ecole 
Normale with the first volumes of the Leonine edition of 
St. Thomas, the gift was accepted with due respect and 
gratitude, and the librarian placed the stately folios in 
the section-on . . . Mythology! 

Mer. d’Hulst, the Rector of the Paris Institut Cath- 
olique, was better qualified than anyone else for that nec- 
essary task of expanding Scholasticism, and he gave him- 
self to it with great zeal and intelligence. Very steady 
and strict in his vindication of the rights of reason in 
Christian philosophy against the faintest appearance of 
Fideism or Moral Dogmatism, he was and meant to be 
a man of his time, interested in all the contemporary 
intellectual pursuits, in science, politics and sociology (he 
was for years a member of the French Parliament). He 
gathered around him and encouraged fellow workers, and 
himself set the example of a clear and sound exposition 
of Scholastic doctrine in its relation to new problems. 
His Conferences of Notre Dame on ethics are a fine and 
lasting monument of such an adaptation, a monument 
rather of doctrine expounded in a clear and sober style 
than of eloquence proper. The conferences were attended 
by a goodly number of literary and scientific men, and 
did much to dispel the prejudice against Scholasticism as 
verbal, antiquated and obsolete. 

Abbé de Broglie’s work was chiefly directed against the 
prevalent Scientism or Dogmatic Positivism of the day. 
Scientism is Cartesian in its origin. It is an extension of 
Cartesian principles of physics and cosmology to the whole 
of knowable reality. The Cartesian physical universe is 
a system of clear and distinct ideas, and in it mathematical 
concepts and axioms are the prototypes of clearness. 
Hence, all the facts of the material world will be ex- 
plained mechanically as the result of forces which can be 
exactly measured. Such science purposely neglects any 
fact or aspect of facts which cannot be so interpreted. 
The error of Scientism was to make of such science the 
whole of human knowledge and philosophy, and to pos- 
tulate that what is called mind and the facts of mind, if 
they have any reality besides the merely physical facts, at 
least exactly correspond to them and, on that account, 
are nothing but a system of exactly measurable mechanical 
action and reaction. The altogether gratuitous dogma of 
universal mechanism and necessity which excluded the 
possibility of miracles and of human free volition, was, 
under the influence of Taine and even Renan, received, 
for a time, by nearly all as a sort of gospel of scientific 
progress. Its truth seemed guaranteed by the certitude of 
scientific conclusions. 
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Now Abbé de Broglie was a Polytechnician, a former 
student in one of the higher schools of science, and as such 
he could hardly be dismissed as incompetent when treat- 
ing of scientific questions. His most important work on 
Positivism and Experimental Science was one of the best 
refutations of this widespread fallacy and it would remain 
to the present day one of the best counter attacks against 
it if Scientism had maintained its ascendency in more 
recent times; but it was already losing ground and it 
would soon succumb before the unrelenting criticism of 
such philosophers as Ravaisson, Boutroux and lastly Berg- 
son, who took the part of mind and liberty against the 
usurped domination of materialistic determinism. Berg- 
son, especially, had the great merit of exposing in the 
most mercilessly clear, courteous and elegant style the utter 
inanity of scientific determinism. But, as happens in such 
cases, the reaction went too far and Thomism had to take 
up the defense of its late opponent and maintain the rights 
of scientific determinism on its own ground against the 
dangerous extension of spontaneity and freedom to the 
whole system of nature. A crucial question was that of 
miracles. The scientist denied the possibility of any ex- 
ception to the “‘laws’’ of nature, and, consequently, held 
the very notion of miracle as absurdity pure and simple. 
Bergsonians would go to the other extreme and deny that 
there was any law, any necessity at all, in the course of 
physical events. Nature is élan vital, perpetual invention, 
unpredictability. The appearance of regular sequence in 
phenomena came from a certain slackening in the vital 
impulse, 2 drowsiness of nature, but it could not be abso- 
lute, and as there was no fixed law, there was no excep- 
tion to the law, no miracle in the accepted sense of the 
word. The controversy on that subject led to a deeper 
study of the meaning of physical law, and the question 
is ““adhuc sub judice.’’ One of the most important works 
on the subject was written by a man who was not only 
a philosopher but also a physicist of high standing in the 
University and a learned historian of scientific thought, 
ancient and medieval, Pierre Duhem. In his Théor‘e 
Physique, without going so far as to deny the existence 
of any law, he exposes the problematic character of the 
Cartesian physico-mathematical law, which he maintains 
is useful, but unable to lead us into the inner secret of 
nature, since it stops at the measurable surface of things. 

Much good work was done to interpret the results of 
modern psychological research in the light of Aristotelian 
and Thomistic principles by Peillaube and his Revue 
Philosophique, by Baudin, professor in the University of 
Strasbourg, and by others. Baudin’s Psychologie, both 
traditional and up-to-date, is a typical example of a suc- 
cessful effort to show the actual value of Aristotelian 
theory and how in many cases it gives the easiest expla- 
nation of modern facts. 

We must not forget to mention works in which Scho- 
lasticism was simply explained in clear and readable 
French, a not too common achievement. Such was pre- 
eminently De Regnon’s Métaphysique des Causes, a treat- 
ise on ontology with a commentary on the most impor- 
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tant and beautiful texts of Aristotle, St. Thomas ang 
Albertus Magnus, learned, brilliant, and attractive. 

We cannot exaggerate the debt of Thomism in Fran 
to the Louvain School founded by Mgr. Mercier. It se 
the example of methodical research and of a program 0, 
studies both traditional and progressive. Neo-Scholas) 
ticism meant chiefly a reworking of Scholastic cosmology 
and epistemology in order to answer the questions raise 
respectively by the progress of science and by the Kantiat 
critique of knowledge. | 

First, the Louvain School formulated most clearly thi 
attitude the Scholastic philosopher was to take toward) 
science. In the time of Descartes and before, the Aris; 
totelian prejudice of many Scholastics had created a blinc 
hostility to even the most certain discoveries of scienci 
and had, in consequence, compromised Thomism itselj 
and its perennial dogmas. Such a mistake was to by 
avoided. Was it not possible to give science its “due 
without betraying the necessary principles of metaphysics! 
In fact, the distinction was never clearly made by Aristoth 
or the old Scholastics between the a priori principles of 
their theory of nature and the laws they derived from ar. 
often very imperfect observation of facts; hence the nee¢ 
of a revised system of cosmology; and the first question, 
one which could not be evaded, was that of matter ana 
form. How much of the theory was to be retained ag 
an absolute law of any world of matter and change? 
How much was the law itself and any hypothesis on the 
internal constitution of bodies subject to change and prog4 
ress? Could the theory be simply discarded and so make 
room for a renewed Atomism? Or did it simply need 
modification, and what would be the up-to-date theory; 
of matter and form? We cannot discuss here the divers 
solutions; but it was the great merit of the Louvain 
School to show that there was a question, and that t 
solve it the philosopher must be acquainted with modern 
science, its methods, and its results. 

Their second problem was the value of human knowl- 
edge. Modern philosophy, rightly or wrongly, since the 
time of Descartes, starts with a Methodical Doubt. There 
are divers ways of putting the question of knowledge 
What do we know? What is knowing? ‘How can our 
mind reach anything beyond its own ideas? Are the law 
of mind the laws of things? Or better still, in Kantiar 
terms, starting from the fact of unanimous assent to the 
conclusions of science and the no less universal confusion 
in metaphysical speculation, how is science possible? 4 
what conditions, subjective or objective? and what is 
the meaning of its laws? And as to metaphysics: Is 
rational metaphysics possible and, if it is not, how, by 
what means other than rational, can we get any me 
on the Absolute, God, the reality of the soul . 

The Louvain School, instead of excluding a priori the 
question as absurd, was very much alive to its importance 
for the modern mind and to the necessity of finding an 
answer to it in the spirit and according to the principles 
of Thomism. 1 

Their effort and the very name of neo- Scholasticism 
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met in some quarters, in France as elsewhere, with strong 
pnd indignant protest. Could Scholastic truth, absolute, 
nal, perennial, be in any acceptable sense renewed? 
‘Neo,’ that innocent prefix, sounded to certain ears like 
blasphemy. But in spite of distrust and indignation, the 
kdea of progressive Thomism was bound to prevail in the 
ind, and the best Thomistic scholars had a ready answer 
in the example of St. Thomas himself, an essentially 
progressive genius. 

Meanwhile, independently of the Scholastic movement, 
und sometimes in apparent contrast to it, Catholic think- 
i in the University started a course of philosophical spec- 
nlation more akin to Augustinism than to Thomism. 

| Gratry himself, who, as-we said, exerted a great influ- 
ence in University circles, had no anti-Thomistic preju- 
fice. His was a generously eclectic mind, but he was more 
‘Augustinian in this sense that he would insist on affinity 
re the human soul with divine ideas and advocate induc- 
ton rather than deduction as the more natural and secure 
means of reaching the truth about God. 

Ollé-Laprune was from 1875 to his death in 1898 a 

orofessor in the Ecole Normale, the highest preparatory 
tchool for Masters in the University. He inherited the 
spirit of Gratry, but possessed a wider erudition and, con- 
sequently, a wider sympathy for all kinds of genuine and 
sincere thought, a closer acquaintance with Thomism, a 
mind at once more subtle and perhaps better balanced. 
_ His beautiful and very important book La Certitude 
Morale might be defined as a synthesis of Newman and 
5t. Thomas on the question of human knowledge. Moral 
rertitude is, like Newman’s “‘real assent,’’ the belief, liv- 
ng, absolute, perfectly secure in real truths, especially the 
sreat facts which have a necessary bearing on human con- 
duct, on the meaning of human life. It is’an assent of 
the whole soul, not a mere sense of security, not mere 
ubsence of disquieting doubt; it is a truly intellectual 
issent, but dependent on the good dispositions of the will. 
Such a theory is certainly Platonic, it is Augustinian, but 
Ollé-Laprune meant to show that it was no less Aris- 
otelian and that it was implied in the most authentic 
tatements of St. Thomas on the mutual influence of will 
ind intellect. The best confirmation of the thesis on 
noral certitude was to be found in experience. Argument 
‘or any truth in relation with human life must be “‘moral’’ 
ind interest the whole man. Rigorous, abstractive reason 
yas its use and its value; but mere deductive logic will 
onvince nobody, will be of no avail with a man whose 
nind is not morally prepared to welcome the truth. “‘I 
fave you an argument,’ Dr. Johnson would say to a 
righeaded interlocutor, ‘‘I cannot give you an understand- 
ng!’ The modern philosopher of Ollé-Laprune’s type 
vould say instead: ‘I cannot give you a soul, that purity 
f mind, that earnest desire for truth considered as a good 
nd as a rule of life which is necessary to open the eye 
f reason.”’ But all this was by no means obvious at the 
ime, and it was denounced by not a few as a dangerous 
onfusion in the faculties of man between reason and will 
nd, worse still, between feeling and instinct. 
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The conservative reaction was still stronger against 
Blondel’s thesis for the Doctorate, L’Action (1893). A 
wonderful and difficult book, the result of years of intense 
personal meditation on the necessary needs and aims of 
human life, it was vigorous in its criticism of modern sys- 
tems of “‘independent’’ thought which ignore the spon- 
taneous demand of the soul and do it violence in stopping 
its natural impulse towards infinity. It was bold in its 
sketch of a new “‘logic’’ of life and action leading men of 
good will to the threshold of Christian mystery, with 
heart and mind insatiate, ready to welcome the good news 
of Christ. 

An ardent controversy ensued and, as was almost un- 
avoidable, polemical excess on either side. There were 
attacks against the Kantian spirit of the book, and against 
old fallacies (Ontologism, Fideism) which, it was alleged, 
Blondel had revived; and there were counter attacks 
against the barren formalism of the School and its utter 
incapacity to understand the modern mind. But all that, 
in the end, proved beneficial to the cause of Thomism 
rightly understood. In order to clear the misunderstand- 
ing between these equally sincere thinkers, some Scholas- 
tics of note looked for the solution in a closer study of 
St. Thomas. Having satisfied themselves about the deep 
meaning, the soundness and the richness of St. Thomas’ 
metaphysics, they found in the strictly Thomistic theses 
about being and human knowledge the light to under- 
stand the sincere efforts of the modern mind toward truth. 
Not only in Ollé-Laprune’s conciliatory theory of certi- 
tude, but even in what looked like anti-Rationalism in 
Blondel’s Action, they thought they detected more genu- 
ine Thomism than the authors suspected. And no won- 
der that out of the treasure of a truly universal mind lke 
Thomas’, nova as well as vetera could be brought forth. 

Foremost among such Thomists, both traditional and 
progressive, stands Sertillanges. Others may be faithful 
and literal commentators of Aquinas, but they seem to 
entertain for the letter of the message the sort of timorous 
respect servants have for their master’s written order which 
they are sure never to understand properly. Sertillanges 
interprets as a son and heir to the doctrine. Has he never 
been carried too far by his idea of Thomistic evolution 
even to the verge of Agnosticism? It is not ours to decide. 

In the same higher order of disciples we may mention 
Rousselot, the author of a capital book L’/ntellectualisme 
de §. Thomas, and more recently Maréchal with his great 
work Le point de départ de la métaphystque. ‘he list 
is not exhaustive of course, but I mention those who have 
done more to combat the prejudice against Thomism as 
a narrow, intolerant Rationalism or a servile adaptation 
of Aristotle. They have this in common, that they in- 
sist on the dynamic character of mind and knowledge and 
on the close relation of the true and the good, both at the 
beginning and at the end of the philosophical inquiry. 
They occupy a well-defined position between what is 
called Moral Dogmatism and absolute Rationalism. 

Moral Dogmatism makes of will or of feeling the 
arbiter of truth. Volition and love have a direct access 
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to truth. The Moral Dogmatists make their own the 
sentence of the medieval mystic: ‘“‘Aliquando dilectio 
intcat ubi cognitio foris stat,’ only putting “‘semper’’ 
instead of “aliquando.’’ Reason can only help; more 
often, it stands in the way. By itself it is quite unable 
to grasp anything beyond the immediate data of sensible 
experience in their relation to our material needs. It is 
stranger to the Divine. Metaphysical truth is the object 
of faith and faith is of the will. The neo-Thomists, as 
they are sometimes called (Sertillanges, Rousselot, Ma- 
réchal), firmly maintain against such exclusive Volun- 
tarism, the rights and the primacy of the intellect. With 
St. Thomas they are sincere Intellectualists, but they 
maintain the too often forgotten distinction between in- 
teilect and reason. Intellect has an essential relation to 
being. It commands, it dominates by its own right; 
“o nous archet.’’ But if we consider the intellect in the hu- 
man or animal conditions of its exercise (homo: animal ra- 
tionale), as it depends on sense aiid as its immediate and 
proportionate object is the essence of the thing in space 
and time, or what partakes less of esse, that intellect is 
called reason, ratio, and falls short of the high ambition 
of pure intellect. It is intellect, but in the shadow of 
sense. Still, intellect as such never fully abdicates; it 
can judge ratio and its products, the rational concepts. 
It recognizes their cognitive value in their own sphere, 
but declares them altogether inadequate as to the perfec- 
tion of being; so much so that the clearer the rational 
idea (the Cartesian idea or the Aristotelian universal), 
the farther is it removed from the plenitude and perfec- 
tion of being. This too often forgotten distinction helps 
the Scholastic philosopher to recognize the soul of truth 
in the anti-Rationalism of Blondel and others. We must 
hold both the greatness and the littleness of the human 
mind, its infinite ambition and its deficiency in the appre- 
hension of being which still remains its adequate object, 
to be known and expressed by imperfect analogous ideas. 

All that seemed to be implied in the Aristotelico- 
Thomistic principle, namely, that the mind is in a certain 
way all things, that it tends to identify itself with the 
whole of being, that in cognition the act of the knower 
and the known is the same. Intellect is too often repre- 
sented as a mirror which reflects anything indifferently. 
It is not at all indifferent, it wants to know, it is a will 
to know, because knowing is to the soul life, growth, 
energeta. Mind can become everything because it tends to 
realize in itself the infinite perfection of being. 

It is from that consideration of a dynamic intellect as 
it manifests itself in the analysis of judgment, that Ma- 
réchal undertook to solve the Kantian problem of knowl- 
edge: How is it that an intellect deprived of direct intel- 
lectual intuition, apprehending things through abstract 
species, securely and necessarily asserts its absolute posses- 
sion of truth, and pronounces absolute sentences on the 
being beyond the phenomenon? JI cannot in a few lines 
do justice to a work of that importance, and so I shall 
stop here my exposition of neo-Thomism, adding only 
that it has not yet met among Scholastics with universal 
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approbation. Its adversaries are of two kinds, the Scho- 


lastic or Thomist of the Suarezian type who does not feel | S 
himself bound to hold the strictly Thomistic principles 7 


about being (illimitation of act, real distinction between 
essence and existence, etc.) ; and at the other extreme, the 
strict and almost Jiteral Thomist, distrustful of any com- 
promise with modern Idealism or Kantianism. 

The ablest and most subtle criticism of neo-Thomism 
from the point of view of free Thomism will be found 
in Descoqgs’ noteworthy work, Inslituttones Metaphysice, 
and in the first volume of his Theodicea. 

M. Maritain, who represents the extreme right of 
Thomism, has no more syinpathy for neo-Thomism than 
Descogs himself. A convert, he was once one of the most ff 
brilliant disciples of M. Bergson, and he is all the more 7H 
eager now to burn what he once worshiped. 
ciation of modern crrors, though passionate, is remark- 
ably shrewd and lucid, especially when he exposes Car- 
tesian metaphysics and holds Descartes responsible for 
modern Idealism. He justly condemns the pride of Car- 
tesian reason, and in this he is in perfect agreement with — 
the neo-Thomist; he insists, as they do, on the capital 


distinction between intellect and reason, but he holds in ffi 


equal suspicion any dynamic or intuitional theory which 
seems to transfer to another human faculty what is lack- 
ing in human reason. “J am,” he said once, “a poor 
devil of a rational animal.’’ “Therefore I must not, like 
Descartes, pretend to be a pure spirit, but neither must I 
try to think with my will or a sort of divine instinct; let 
me be content with my human condition and make the 
best use of my reason and of its concepts. 

Garrigou-Lagrange may be cited as another represen- 
tative of “‘literal’’ Thomism, though more moderate in 
his zeal. By the word ‘“‘literal’’ I do not mean a blind 
attachment to the letter of St. Thomas’ doctrine (Garri- 
gou-Lagrange and Maritain are undoubtedly first-rate 
Thomistic scholars). I mean that they are inclined to 
consider both the conclusions of St. Thomas, and his 
expression of them, as final, as clear and satisfactory as 
can be, so that progress is unthinkable and adaptation to 
modern ideas, dangerous. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the debt of modern Scho- 
lasticism to M. Gilson, the present professor of medieval 
philosophy in the College de France. Is he Thomist? 
I think he answered once to a similar question that he had 
two very dear parish churches, St. Thomas d’Aquin and 
St. Bonaventure. His work is serene, patient, deep and 
searching history. After his beautiful studies on Descartes 
and his debt to Scholasticism, on the original thought of 
St. Thomas and St. Bonaventure, on the sources of — 
Thomism and medieval Augustinism, their struggles, 
their life and their influence on modern thought, it has 
become impossible to ignore or disregard Thomism and 
Augustinism as a mere verbal framework for religious 
dogma. 

Of true philosophy as well as of true love it may be 
said that its.course “‘never did run smooth.’’ Through 
arduous effort and struggle Thomism has won the day. 


His denun- 


mmands ‘universal recognition and respect. It is em- 
ically a living philosophy and, as such, it has pas- 
‘ie friends and passionate enemies. Besides, as a liv- 
and human philosophy, it is not understood by all 
upporters in the same sense. Inside the school there 
parties, and occasionally controversies between the 
es. This fact is not so much to be deplored, s‘nce 
after all a sign of life and a condition of progress. 
ull give, in conclusion, a rough sketch of the different 
es among those who profess sincere allegiance to St. 
mas 2s the Doctor Communis. 

»me are Thomists in what we might call the latitudi- 
an sense. They claim the right of free interpretation 
» the more technical statements in St. Thomas’ meta- 
ics which the strict Thomists consider as the soul of 
doctrine. The cen commentators on the Summa 
ae sixteenth century, and first among them the great 
ez, did not feel themselves bound to swear “in verba 
isici’’ and to maintain without discussion such prin- 
s as the real distinction between essentia and esse, 
matter as a principle of individuation. Still they 
» Thomists in a true sense since the Summa remained 
- textbook. Nowadays the Summa, considering its 
rial weight and bulk, cannot be used any more as a 
book. The modern student wants lighter manuals. 
it is still profitable for the modern Suarezian to give 
privileged place among the books of reference and 
make himself a deep and diligent student of St. 
ymas; then, using Suarezian liberty, he may adopt or 
t, and, finally, frame for himself a body of doctrine 
y Scholastic. 

or the strict Thomist, the theses on the illimitation 
ct, the distinction between essence and existence, etc., 
closely connected and dependent on each other and 
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express a specifically Thomistic notion of being. As such 
they command the whole of his philosophy and cannot 
be for Thomists a matter of choice. A few of a more 
metaphysical turn of mind have attempted a very inter- 
esting and suggestive dialectical deduction of the attributes 
and laws of being, taking as a starting point not the mere 
notion of being as essence abstracting from existence itself, 
but the very relation or proportion to esse.? Such attempts, 
even if open to discussion, have the great merit of bring- 
ing the dispute between Scholastics to its origin: the idea 
of being as it can be deduced from the analysis of the act 
of judging.? 

Of those who faithfully hold the Thomistic theses, 
some are more conservative and incline to a rather Aris- 
totelian interpretation of St. Thomas; others, as we have 
seen, are more Augustinian and progressive; but they 
maintain that St. Thomas is no less Augustinian than 
themselves. The former are more alive to the necessity 
of defending human reason against the encroachments of 
instinct and feeling in the apprehension of truth; the lat- 
ter, without at all denying to rational ideas their value, 
think that reason and its ideas, if not vivified by the 
dynamism of the intellect and its necessary ordination to 
the Infinite, loses its metaphysical value and leads to Posi- 
tivism and Agnosticism. 
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KING a position which is midway between the 
pessimism of Mr. Guardia in his article “La Misere 
osophique en Espagne,’’! and the exaggerated opti- 
n of G. Garcia,? who places the neo-Scholasticism of 
n far above that of any other country, we believe 
Spain occupies a very important position in contem- 
i Scholastic philosophy. Its glorious renascence 


ed even before the encyclical Aeterni Patris; the gen- 
reaction caused by this document, although weak at 
) eginning, has become intensified notably during the 
two decades. 
First Period (1860-1880) 

e shall pass over, as not being sufficiently recent or 
ing less Scholastic, the names of Balmes (1810-48), 
unquestioned precursor of the Louvain School,”’ # 
his Fundamental Philosophy, a work which, in the 


opinion of Orestes Brownson, is “‘the greatest work that 
has been published on that important subject in the nine- 
teenth century’’;* Donoso Cortés (1809-53), the Spanish 
De Maistre, and even his superior in loftiness of ideas and 
depth of thought; Menendez y Pelayo (1856-1912), 
who, although strictly speaking not a philosopher, con- 
tributed more to the restoration of Spanish philosophy 
than many others who were devoted explicitly to philos- 
ophy. This he accomplished by his numerous writings in 
philosophical criticism, by his magic art of explaining 
philosophical systems of philosophy, and by the powerful 
influence he wielded over erudite and philosophical minds. 

The champions of the renascence in the field of Scho- 
lastic philosophy during the first period were José Fer- 
nandez Cuevas, Juan Manuel Orti y Lara (1826-1904), 
and Zeferino Gonzalez (1831-94). The works of the 
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first mentioned, Philosophie Rudimenta (1861), and 
Historia Philosophie (1856), put into practice the three 
counsels given in them for the proper study of philosophy: 
“Precipua ratio habeatur veterum scholasticorum; adjun- 
genda cognitio scientiarum . . . nec omittenda lectio recen- 
tiorum.””> 

Gonzalez, likewise, in his lofty works, Estudios sobre 
la Filosofia de Santo Tomds (1864), Estudios Religtosos 
Filosdficos, Cientificos, y Sociales (1868), and La Historta 
de la Filosofia, reveals himself to us as a most learned 
thinker and fervent Thomist—though with an open mind 
also to the legitimate advances made by criticism and the 
sciences—and an ardent defender of Scholasticism. 

But the one who labored most directly and conscien- 
tiously for the establishment of neo-Scholastic philosophy 
in Spain was the professor at the University of Madrid, 
Orti y Lara. First he founded, in 1873, and directed 
actively for many years, La Ciencia Cristiana, a fort- 
nightly publication, emulating the Crvuiltd even in its pur- 
pose of propagating the philosophy of St. Thomas; after- 
wards he availed himself of this philosophy to refute, 
from his professorial chair as well as with his pen, Kraus- 
ism, Rationalism, and Positivism; and finally, he achieved 
great success with his text of philosophy—a text which 
derived its inspiration from Sanseverino and Liberatore, 
and was used in the schools alternately with José Prisco’s 
Eleméntos de Filosofia Especulativa (translated into Span- 
ish by Gabino Tejado). Tejado states that he made 
the translation “‘in order to propagate the great scientific 
movement toward the only sane and solid philosophy, 
restored by the Civilta.’”’® And with this same end in 
view there began to appear in Madrid in 1879 the Civili- 
zaciton Catolica, hardly more than a mere reproduction in 
Spanish of the Cruril[ta Cattolica. 

Second Pericd (1880-1900) 

The most immediate effect of the encyclical Aeterni 
Patris and of its fervent acceptance by the entire Spanish 
Episcopacy was the creation in the Peninsula of several 
scientific and philosophical academies, as, for instance, the 
Academy of St. Thomas Aquinas of Barcelona and Seville, 
with its official publication, La Ciencia Catdlica, which 
appeared in Barcelona in 1882. Both this magazine? and 
La Ciencia Cristiana,’ in their commentaries on the above- 
mentioned encyclical, stated that they did not intend to 
follow St. Thomas in the very exclusive sense of several 
authors—“Per omnia et in omnibus Sanctus Thomas’’— 
nor did they consider him as the limit of their metaphysi- 
cal and philosophical investigations. And in keeping with 
this broad and progressive criterion, there were being pub- 
lished, in addition to numerous scientific and philosophical 
works in the two above-named magazines, in La Union, 
La Espana Catélica, and the like, several books of an his- 
torico-philosophical nature, such as P. Luis de Leon y la 
Filosofia Espanola del Siglo XVI (1885). There were 
published also a number of apologetic works against 
Krausism, Positivism, Haeckelian Monism, and especially 
against the pretended Conflict between Religion and Sci- 
ence as held by the American, J. W. Draper. 
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Much more numerous still were the textbooks of nec) 
Scholastic philosophy adapted to the use of coliege classe: 
such as those of Proafio, Ginebra, Donadiu y Puignat 
José Mendive, Pou y Ordinas, Antonio Fajarnés, an 
others of lesser note, all of whom propagated through th 


tematized by the encyclical Aeterni Patrts. 

But among the neo-Scholastics of this period there am 
two figures that stand out very prominently, one becaus¢} 
of his originality, the other because of the gigantic proj! 
portions of the work he produced. The first, Antontj 
Comellas y Cluet (1832-84), besides being one of thi 
six who refuted the errors of Draper, has left us in Br 
Introduccié6n a la Filosofia (1883) a masterful work, if | 
which keen analysis, impersonal and calm criticism, a 0 
accurate information as to sources are made to subserve 4 
profound metaphysical conception, which discusses anij 
passes rigorous judgment on nearly all the systems relatelfi 
to real logic: Methodic Doubt, Scepticism, Idealism, E 
piricism, Positivism, and so forth; and he judges ther! 
as so many obstacles to the spirit in its approach to th 
ideal of true science. With a philosophical talent of thi 
first rank, sober, precise, penetrating, this author is on 
of the few in Spain who have passed beyond the bounil 
daries of their native land, his works having been trans} 
lated into several foreign languages. 

The other important figure is Juan José Urrabur’ 
(1842-1904), one-time professor at the Gregorian Uni 
versity, who, during the last decade of the century, abjy 
though he was engaged at the same time in the govern 
ment of several colleges, published the eight large volume; 
of his Instituttones Philosophtae, a monumental worll\ 


inclusion of some of the findings of modern science. 
raburu attacks the modern philosophical systems, assail), 
their errors in his clear and fluent style, and refutes then} 
with dignity in the light of the teachings of his tw 
favorite authors, St. Thomas and Suarez. Rarely doe i 
he differ from St. Thomas, and then only in matters of 
secondary importance, and, as he says, “‘aegerrime’’ 0 
“non sine dolore.” His Compendium Philosophiae Scho 
lasticae is still in use as a textbook in a number of “ 
naries. 


_ Third oe 


movement that is almost exclusively ecclesiastical, is fa. 
more active than that of the two previous centuries i 
both the richness and the variety of its manifestations|, 
First, there are the periodicals that have appeared. Som, 
of these are exclusively philosophical, such as the Criterion), 
of Barcelona, under the direction of Miguel de Espluga I 
and his several collaborators, C. Montserrat, Tusquets), 
Xiberta; others are of a mixed nature, like La Cienci). 
Tomista, Religion y Cultura (a recent revival of La Cit 
dad de Dios y Espana y America), Razdn y Fe, Estuido,), 
Eclestdsticos, Estudios Franctscanos, directed for a time b}\. 
the psychologist Barbens, Acta Tarraconensia, and Resefi| 
Eclestdstica. 
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Secondly, the Revista Luliana deserves a separate para- 
aph, since it is the official organ of the Lullist Society 
Catalonia and the Balearic Islands, founded in the be- 
aning of the century for the propagation of Lullism and 
(glorify the great Doctor Iluminado, Raymond Lully. 
Other factors and exponents of recent neo-Scholasticism 
‘Spain are: the new leaven imported from Louvain and 
>me; the congress held in honor of Balmes in Vich 
910), as well as the one in honor of Suarez (1917) — 
ough the latter, for irrelevant reasons, did not measure 
: to expectations; the establishment of several psycho- 
gical laboratories, such as that of Palmés, in Sarrié: 
ilosophical libraries, like that of the same Palmés, and 
at of the Tomistas Espafioles; also, several philosophical 
ntroversies, and the Association for the Advancement 
| Science. 
| effect of all this is the significant amount of philo- 
dhical literature which has been published in this cen- 
ry, and which we shall group in five classes. 
First, Psychology. This is the most fruitful and best 
ained field of activity, and it boasts many illustrious 
mes. M. Arnaiz is a man of great philosophical culture, 
his many and various articles in the Ciudad de Dios, as 
las his Diccionario Manual de Filosofia (1927) amply 
tify. Most outstanding are his psychological writings: 
‘chologia Fundada en la Experiencia, Los Fendémenos 
‘coldgicos (1924), Percepcién Visual de la Extension 
905), Las Metdforas en las Ciencias del Espiritu and 
nsamiento y Vida. His psychological works on the 
nole are a challenge to both Spiritualism and Mate- 
lism. 
Juan Zaragiieta, former professor at the ‘Central’ and 
the Seminary of Madrid, refiects in his works the ten- 
acies of Louvain. He is the author of El Método Em- 
‘ico de la Psicologia, Una Interpretacién Psicoldgica de 
| Fendmenos Pstcoldgicos, Modernas Ortentactones de 
Psicologia Prdctica, Teoria Psicolo-genética de la Vol- 
ted, EI Problema del Alma ante la Psicologia Expert- 
natal, and Rasgos de la Psicologia Tomista. 
The disciple of Wundt, Ugarte de Ercilla, although his 
is touch all the branches of philosophy, has distin- 
shed himself by his numerous psychological articles in 
zon y Fe and Estudios Eclesidsticos and by his Mem- 
iF presented at various conventions and esteemed as 
bly as his prize-winning work, Transformacién de los 
ocesos Psiquicos Conscientes en Inconscientes. His vol- 
inous doctoral dissertation on Platonism also deserves 
cial mention. 
José Maria Ibero is the author of many magazine ar- 
es and of a highly scientific experimental psychology; 
is also an assiduous lecturer on the Angelic Doctor and 
1rez no less than on scientific subjects; his ideal is to 
ive the old Scholasticism and bring it into conformity 
h the advances of modern science. 
In order not to enlarge this list unduly, let us merely 
ntion the names of Barbens (Estudio Experimental de 
cologia Normal y Patoldgica), Barcia y Caballero (De 
Phrenopathica), Barbado, Palmés, Carreras y Artau, 
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Burgos Victorino, and R. Ruiz Amado. We mention this 
last writer not so much for his elementary texts of experi- 
mental psychology, as for his pedagogic works which de- 
rive their force from the author’s mastery of psychology 
and from the use he makes of the findings of the foremost 
scientific educationalists, such as Herbart, Foerster, and 
Meumann. 

The second class of literature is the scientific philosophy. 
It has been the aim of both Zacarias Martinez and G. 
Arintero to demonstrate the agreement between modern 
science and Christian philosophy or Revelation. The 
three volumes of Estudios Bioldgicos (1898-1907) by 
Martinez—a disciple of Ramén y Cajal—are a refutation, 
documented with personal experiments, of anti-vitalism 
and evolution as explained by Darwin, Spencer, and 
Haeckel. The thesis of Arintero in his many philosophical, 
scientific, and exegetical works is that of the Vatican Coun- 
cil, namely, that science does not contradict Revelation 
(El Paraiso y la Geologia, La Evoluctén y la Filosofia 
Cristiana, La Providencia y la Evolucién, La Creactén y 
la Evolucién). 

Similar apologetic and philosophical tendencies in the 
field of science have guided the pens of Luis Urbano (Ein- 
stein y Santo Tomds), de Medio (Teorias Cosmogénicas 
segun la Ciencta Moderna, Relatividad y Energia, Espacio 
y Tiempo), and Pérez del Pulgar, a noted electro-techni- 
cian and defender of Scholastic cosmology against the Ein- 
stein pretensions and the modern theories about the static 
laws of Schroedinger and De Broglie.® 

Logic and metaphysics comprise the third class of lit- 
erature. Among the logicians we must accord place to 
the professor of logic at the University of Granada, Al- 
berto G. Izquierdo, author of Nuevas Direcciones de la 
Légtca, La Filosofia de Balmes, Valor Cognoscitivo de la 
‘Intentio’ en Santo Tomds, and Analisis del Pensamiento 
Légico, and to J. Tusquets, who, besides his beautiful and 
well reasoned refutation of Theosophy, has evaluated the 
philosophies of Turré and Ortega Gasset from the criteri- 
ological point of view (Assaigs de Critica Filosdfica). 

Preeminent among metaphysical works are: De Veritate 
Fundamentalt Totius Philosophiae by Norberto del Prado, 
a fervent and valiant Thomist; secondly, De Propria In- 
dole Philosophiae S. Thomae Aqutnatis by S. Ramirez, 
a man of fine critical instinct and vast erudition; thirdly, 
the larger and more compendious Theodicea of R. Loinaz, 
a work which is traditional in tone, but yet has some 
original features; fourthly, several articles by J. M. Hellin, 
which prove their author to be an original thinker and a 
man of great analytical powers; and fifthly, Marxuach, 
Angel Vega, Bruno Ibeas, M. Vélez, A. Seco, and the two 
profound thinkers, I. Casanovas, and the philosopher- 
Bishop of Vich, Torras y Bages. 

But of all the great thinkers and metaphysicians of re- 
cent times there is one who stands out prominently by rea- 
son of his astounding erudition, originality of thought, 
and vastness of conception, an unknown glory of Spain 
—perhaps because he is Spanish, perhaps of his faulty 
method, abstruse idealogy, or carelessness of manner. That 
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man is the canon of Compostella, Angel Amor Ruibal 
(1869-1930), profound and encyclopedic canonist, the- 
ologian, orientalist, judicious critic, prolific polygraphist, 
extraordinary linguist—well versed even in Arabic and 
Syriac. His philosophic genius shines forth especially in 
the following works: De Platonismo et Atristotelismo in 
Evolutione Dogmatum, Propedeutica Philosophico-dog- 
matica, Doctrina de Santo Tomds acera del Influjo de 
Dios en las Acctones de las Criaturas (in which he declares 
himself a Molinist), Los Problemas Fundamentales de la 
Filosofia y de los Dogmas; of the last, seven volumes have 


been published, and the eighth is in the press at present. 


The work is a critical examination of the principal Cath- 
olic dogmas in the light of all the philosophies and of the 
histories of the various religions; the examination is made 
in the original sources. It is an anti-modernistic work, 
intended to delineate and set forth clearly the human eie- 
ment and the divine or transcendental which have united 
in the make-up of Catholic dogmas. 

“This work is really prodigious, and it does great honor 
to contemporary Spanish literature; it shows, furthermore, 
that there are in Spain today men who need not envy the 
outstanding figures in the cultural literature of other coun- 
tries.”’ (R. Brunstod, Leipzig.) 

The philosophy of law which for years has flourished 
in Spain, received a new impulse, and found, as it were, 
a real personification of itself in the Asociaci6n de Fran- 
cisco Vitoria, organized, among others, by Luis Getino, 
and Camilo Barcia Trelles (author of Francisco Vitoria, 
Fundador del Derecho Internacional Moderno, 1928). 
The following also deserve mention: Salvador Minguijén, 
jurist and apologist, Yanguas, P. Montes, the author of 
many articles on law in La Ciudad de Dios; likewise, 
Larequi and Luis Izaga (“‘Elementos de Derecho Poli- 
tico”’). Not all of these, however, develop the philosophi- 
cal aspect of law. 

And lastly, the history of philosophy also has a flour- 
ishing literature. Historico-philosophical investigation 
has increased considerably during this century, and that, 
too, in several distinct directions. First, there are the 
“Lullists,”” as, for instance, the profound thinker Maura 
y Gelabert, (Estudios sobre las Doctrinas del Beato Rai- 
mundo Lulio), and Salvador Bové (El Sistema Luliano), 
as weil as several others not so well known. They hope 
to revive and propagate the Ars Magna of Raymond 
Lully. 

Then there are the ‘‘Hispanists,’’ who, in continuing 
the task begun by Menéndez y Pelayo, have brought to 
light some of the glories of Spanish Scholastic philosophy 
during its Golden Age (the sixteenth century). Such has 
been the endeavor of the professor at the Central Univer- 
sity, Eloy Bullon, in his works, Alfonso de Castro y el 
Derecho Penal, and Los Precursores Espafioles de Bacon 
y Descartes; also of Marcial de la Solana in Los Grandes 
Escoldsticos Espafoles de los Siglos XVI y XVII —a work 
which was awarded a prize by the Royal Academy of 
Moral and Political Sciences. Colleagues in this attempt 
are Luis Getino (El Maestro Francisco Vitoria) and Bel- 
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tran de Heredia, historian of the literary life of the Uni | 
versity of Alcala. 
But in historical matters those who are easily entitll 

to the first place are the ‘‘Arabists,’’ guided as they ar 
by their leader, Francisco Codera, in the investigation 0 
the Islamic-Spanish civilization and its influence on Chris 
tian civilization; and among contemporary Arabists (foi: 
instance, Gonzalez Palencia, Quiréds, Morata and Antuha)}., 
Miguel Asin Palacios of Aragon has distinguished himsel 
by his sagacity in interpreting sources and by his prolifis t 
literary output. His numerous writings may be nt ; 
into oa groups: Oriental philosophy, (Algacel) ; Hig 


mystic (Aben Masarra y su Escuela) and peripatellf a 
(Avempace, Abentofail, Abentumlus); and finally His: bi 
pano-Mussulman influences in Christian philosoph YI 
(Averrées y Santo Tomds, Mohidin y Ramon Lull). Hk) 
investigation of original sources which were for the most}: 
part untouched, his sane historical and doctrinal criticism, 
and his competence in this line of endeavor have given 


conclusions, and have given rise to warm discussions abo it} 
the theological ‘“‘Averrdéism’”’ of St. Thomas, about Dang 
and the Islam, and other questions. 

Conclusion 


not without first casting one more retrospective glance ovet 
the whole field. Such a glance should prove to us, on the 
one hand, that Spanish neo-Scholastic philosophy doh 
not deserve the slighting disregard which some superficial 
minds have given it; and, on the other hand, it should), 
bring home to us these three facts: first, that, due to the f 
imperfect organization of teaching, civil wars, and state 
monopoly of higher education, whatever progress is made 
is the fruit of isolated individual effort, and therefore not 
nearly so plentiful and influential as it might have been; 
secondly, that Spanish neo-Scholastic philosophy is more 
apologetic and doctrinal than scientific and methodical, 
more literary and conservative than given to action and [ 
investigation, more dogmatic than critical; and thirdly,’ 
that, faithful to the Holy See and Spanish tradition, it is 
positively hostile to modern philosophies which are op- 
posed to common sense and right reason. 

In conclusion, we may add that if the recent revolution 
does not impede its rapid progress, Spanish neo- -Scholas-- i 
ticism looks forward to a much more glorious future. 
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“HE neo-Scholastic movement in Germany has for its 
~ background the German philosophy and theology in 
gue about the middle of the nineteenth century. Quite 
merally, the intellectual atmosphere was dominated en- 
ely by the philosophy of German Idealism. Even to 
atholic thinkers the situation seemed to furnish rather 
invincing proof that since the advent of Kant and Kan- 
inism the traditional method applied to the study and 
Itivation of philosophy must be abandoned. It was to 
eet the urgent demand for a new conception that the 
nool of Bonn (under the leadership of Hermes and 
linther) set itself to the task of translating the Hegelian 
nity of theology and philosophy into Catholic truth and 
ought; the school of Tiibingen (with Kuhn and Stau- 
nmaier as masters) would hark back to a patristic phi- 
sophy; the school of Munich (with Dollinger at the 
ad) aimed to supplant all speculation by a purely his- 
rical method. What actually resulted from their efforts 
as this: the school of Bonn lost all hold on the proper 
neept of the supernatural, thereby coming into open 
nflict with the teaching Church; the school of Tubingen 
came enmeshed in the difficulties of Augustinism, which 
. Thomas alone could answer; while the school of 
unich adopted that theory of the utter absolutism of his- 
rical discoveries which in the end plunged Dollinger and 
s followers into their war on infallibility. 

These abortive experiments determined the complexion 
_neo-Scholasticism. The movement owes its beginning 
Germany to Josef Kleutgen (Theologie der Vorzeit, 
hilosophie der Vorzeit). He was seconded in his work 
r Matthias Scheeben (pupil of Cardinal Franzelin, and 
ir of the Cardinal’s spirit), and Otto Wiullmann. 
leutgen is the pathfinder, for by his illuminating discus- 
ns with the schools of Bonn and of Tubingen, he 
azed the trail; Scheeben is the founder of a new theology 
hich succeeds in harmonizing the spirit of the patristic 
stems with the spirit of Thomas of Aquin (Handbuch 
1 Katholischen Dogmatik) ; Willmann is the creator of 
| appreciation of Thomas of Aquin which sets the An- 
lic Doctor face to face against German Idealism 
Geschichte des Idealismus), while at the same time he is 
e founder of a Catholic theory of culture (Didaktik als 
Idungslehre). 

This trio was soon joined by the creators of deep and 
oroughgoing research into the history of Scholasticism: 
srdinal Franz Ehrle, who opened up new and decisive 
rspectives, and then, following in his footsteps, Georg 
yn Hertling, Clemens Baumker, and Martin Grabmann, 
ho brought out clearly the finished portrait of the true 
holasticism of history. Indeed, turning our eyes to the 
st, we of today must admit that the vision of these 


scholars did cover the vast domain from every point of 
view, while the academic philosophers of later date can 
hardly escape the charge of narrowness and partisanship. 
Doubtless, Kleutgen insisted on Scholastic traditions; but 
he did not fail to give due acknowledgment to the rich 
legacy of Augustine; Scheeben was surprisingly masterful 
in his harmonization of the Greek fathers, Augustine, and 
Thomas into one; Willmann’s productions, in sharp con- 
trast with the dull dryness of so many later academic phi- 
‘osophers, speak out clearly the artistic soul of Thomas of 
Aquin; Ehrle, Hertling, Baumker, and Grabmann were 
quite at one in their efforts to understand and appreciate 
genuine Scholasticism as a closely knit synthesis between 
Augustinism and Aristotelianism. 

The subsequent evolution of neo-Scholasticism in Ger- 
many is almost entirely dominated by the school of Maria- 
Laach (afterwards settled in England and Holland), and 
the school of Fulda, with Heinrich Gutberlet as its central 
figure. The authors of the Maria-Laach school (Frick, 
Cathrein, Tilmann Pesch, Christian Pesch, Heinrich 
Pesch, Hontheim, and others) and the works of Gutberlet 
as well are characterized by their antagonism against both 
mystical Augustinism and German Idealism. The pointed 
expression of their common line of thought is the so- 
called ‘‘Critical Realism’’ as sponsored by the authors of 
the school of Valkenburg (Frdébes, Frank, etc.), but even 
more strongly by Josef Geyser (undoubtedly the most 
prominent champion of the school of Fulda as well as of 
the Kleutgen tradition) with his staunch allies Josef 
Mausbach and Franz Sawicki. 

This “‘Critical Realism’’ has a rather close relationship 
with the attempts of Lotze and Eduard von Hartmann to 
construct a new science of ‘‘Critical Metaphysics,’’ founded 
on the discoveries of the empirical sciences, as the glorious 
climax of these sciences in themselves. Still, it revealed 
itself even more decidedly as the science of “‘sober, prac- 
tically useful thinking,”’ essentially designed to meet every 
requirement, both in the way of speculative scholarship 
and of practical apologetic equipment, for successful war- 
fare against modern infidelity. Indeed, that very intimate 
union between theology and philosophy which was 
achieved by Scholasticism in the day of its highest glory 
is clearly visible here in the new form of the “‘apologetic 
verification’ of the “fundamental truths of the Christian 
Faith,’’ that is, the objective value of our cognitive acts, the 
spirituality and immortality of the human soul, the exist- 
ence and binding force of the moral law, the cogency of 
the arguments for the existence and knowability of God. 
As a matter of fact, it is this apologetic establishment of 
the fundamentals that has determined the method in 
vogue in practically all textbooks now in approved use, 
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inasmuch as the above-mentioned philosophical truths are 
the chief objects of study, while the so-called ‘‘speculative 
questions”’ are reserved for more or less optional treatment. 
Indeed, the apologetic motif has given to some of these 
books the character of repertoires of the controversies 
which have raged through past centuries on apologetic 
questions; and this character is so predominant that every 
effort at systematization of philosophy is all but crowded 
out entirely. 


In opposition to this almost exclusively apologetic trend 
of philosophical studies, what has come to be styled the 
“Turn of Spirit’’ in post-bellum Germany has had this 
effect: it has opened minds to a noticeably more earnest 
investigation of the problems of systematic philosophy and 
theology, and in a pronounced manner to that more recent 
form of Thomism which has Sertillanges and Garrigou- 
Lagrange as its builders, Maritain as its publicist, and 
Maréchal as the author of its critical methodology. Pre- 
cisely in virtue of its Augustinian Intuitionism and Aprior- 
ism this type of the ‘‘Synthése Thomiste’’ is akin to the 
philosophical system which many in post-bellum Ger- 
many were inclined to hail as the definitive disposal of 
every form of Kantianism. I refer to the ““Phenomen- 
ology” of Husserl, Scheler, Nikolai Hartmann, and Hei- 
degger. As an elaboration of this theory John Hessen 
(as an adherent first of Scheler, but later of Hartmann) 
triumphantly announced the program of a new Augustin- 
ism; Karl Eschweiler (in his Zwet Wege der Theologie) 
undertook to decorate Matthias Scheeben with the glorious 
title of progenitor of the neo-Thomistic theology; Ber- 
nard Rosenmdller, adhering closely to Maurice Blondel, 
aimed at a revival of the Augustinism of Bonaventure; 
Gottlieb Sohngen (president of the Cologne Academy of 
Albert the Great), in his discussions with Husserl, Hart- 
mann, and Heidegger, unhesitatingly espouses the concep- 
tions of Maréchal. 


There is no denying that the more recent theories give 
plain evidence of an anti-Jesuit spirit. One natural ex- 
planation of this animosity is to be found in the very fact 
that the first period of neo-Scholasticism has come to be 
looked upon as outstandingly “‘Jesuitic.’’ In this connec- 
tion, however, the significance of another fact should cer- 
tainly not be overlooked, namely, that it is especially in 
the old centers of the first period that altogether new 
critical endeavors have come into active life. The labors 
of De Vries (Valkenburg) and Fuetscher (Innsbruck) are 
expressly intended to submit the traditional structure of 
the School, even from the ground up, to a most thorough 
and scientifically methodical investigation; and there can 
be no doubt whatever that even from the side of the old 
schools there is evidence of a growing demand for a char- 
acteristically philosophical world-view, intrinsically uni- 
fied and complete, distinctly differing from the view dic- 
tated by “‘apologetic necessities.”’ 


The position and point of view which, as we ourselves 
hold, promises more successful results than any other, has 
been very clearly enunciated and expounded by Edith 


i] 
Stein, the former assistant of Husserl, in U ntersuchungen| 
uber die Wahrheit (Breslau, 1931-2). This gigantic| 
work is a compilation of the various translations and com-/ 
mentaries of the Quaestio de Veritate of St. Thomas. Ever 
since St. Thomas’ Day the most important developments| 
have been made in the schools, and with a view to their} 
practical needs; after all, St. Thomas himself was a 
“Schoolman.”” Evidently there is a real gain from this] 
fact, inasmuch as it accounts for the clearness and the busi-) 
nesslike, matter-of-fact soberness of our philosophy—i}! 
qualities simply indispensable to it if it is to be the fittest i 
instrument for the education and training of clerics. Butg” 
just as evidently, it has this disadvantage, that it forces 
into a distant background the cultivation of qualities es- spi 
sential for the deep study of philosophical problems for: 
their own sake. 


Accordingly, the slogan of Phenomenology, ‘‘Back to’ 
Things,’ might well be assigned a place of honor in our 
present-day interest in neo-Thomism; admitted axioms,’} 
and traditional positions and assumptions must be traced } 


back to their last sources, to the very fountainheads of their : 
life and birth; and then this source of all their vitality 7 
must be made to meet squarely, face to face, the theories a 
living and active in this day of ours. Volume Five of }” 
Point de Départ de la Métaphysitque, by Joseph Maréchal, ' i 
may serve as a splendid model for elaborations of this 
method. It is in this spirit that the work of Edith Stein § 

confronts present-day views and objections with Aquinas’ 
theory of knowledge; in this same spirit our own An- q 
alogia Entis (Vol. I, Munich, 1932) is designed to vis- F 


ophy as it were rising from its deepest sources, a truly | 
living thing. Mi 
Our settled conviction is this: The future of neo-Scho- |, 
lasticism, if it would indeed approach the realization of © 
its high purpose, must consecrate its energies neither to 
a short-lived time-serving apologetic nor to a warfare 
about a Thomistic Augustinism, but rather to the study i 
and cultivation of the classical tradition (Plato, Aristotle, ||’ 
Augustine, Thomas), reduced and unified into a philo- 
sophical system and method which will embrace every | 
point of view universally and positively and by all means 
critically. Our best efforts along these lines can hardly t 
fail to result in a vision and grasp of the relations between — 
theology and philosophy more correct and more intimate t 
than has been had at any time since the day of Descartes. | 
Yes, and at the same time there will appear to fullest evi- | 
dence the grand potentialities of Scholasticism for striking 
off all the shackles now holding truth in slavery—actively ii 
faithful to its noble function as liberator and defender of | 
human reason. ‘Fides liberans rationem.” 


set) 
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“HE growth of the Scholastic movement in England 
>and Ireland is one which has not as yet had its his- 
rian. So far as Catholic thought is concerned England 
s been in an unusual position. The sturdy faith of the 
iglish Catholics, which resisted temptation for more 
an three centuries, did not soar to philosophy. In the 
neteenth century Ushaw, Stonyhurst, Oscot and St. Ed- 
ands produced a race of priests and laymen who were 
ar- -minded, vigorous and often original, but they had 
time or wish to interest themselves in speculative ques- 
ons or continental movements. 
‘That the outlook now is changed is due to two prin- 
yal causes, the immigration of the Irish during and after 
e famine, and the Oxford movement. The converts, 
wever, had had no training in Scholasticism, and as a 
sult the valuable work in history and apologetics pro- 
<ed by the first generation was characterized more by 
intimacy with the science and culture of its time than 
- traditional Catholic conceptions. Faber indeed soaked 
mself in devotional and ascetical literature, but he had 
tle taste for metaphysics; whereas Dalgairns—a keen 
d vivid thinker—in his book on the Eucharist shows 
mself well-read but not fully at home -with Scholastic 
eories; and Newman, as is well known, owned to his 
familiarity with Scholastic terms, and had to suffer 
uch from critics who knew enough to be pained at his 
nguage without at the same time possessing the ability 
help him to a safer vocabulary. Two notable exceptions 
ust, however, be made, the one, Thomas Harper, of 
hom more later, and W. G. Ward, the Ultramontane, 
hose dry intellect took to Scholasticism as an Irishman 
a fight. The truth was that the English Catholics had 
tle—apart from the most priceless gift of all, a Catholic 
adition and sense ive the converts. They could 
rite sound history and solid doctrinal works like Ulia- 
orne’ s The Endowments of Man; but the soil was not 
ngenial to philosophy, and it needed the sharp, tireless 
ergy of the Irish and a second generation of converts 
fore anything worthy of the name of scientific philos- 
hy could be produced. No wonder, then, that the 
orts to revive Scholasticism were more successful abroad 
an in England, and that this revival first reached Eng- 
nd through the students who had been sent to Louvain 
d Rome. The training of these students acted as a 
ven when they returned home and rescued Scholastic 
idies from the contempt with which the writers to the 
mbler, for instance, had been inclined to regard them. 
Several events, however, deflected the revival. For a con- 
lerable period the three leading seminaries had been Os- 
t, Ushaw and St. Edmunds. The advantages of cen- 
ization for the teaching of philosophy are manifest, 


and it looked at one time as if this centralization might 
become the policy of the English Bishops. Other counsels 
in the end prevailed and diocesan seminaries became the 
rule. Another decision, also, proved far-reaching. Car- 
dinal Manning, disliking Oxford and Cambridge and all 
their works, attempted to found a Catholic University. 
The adventure soon failed, for the reason that English 
Catholics now felt themselves inferior in education and 
scholarship to their fellow-countrymen, and being anxious 
to take their full part in the national life, they desired to 
procure their training in the accepted universities of the 
nation. They were opposed to segregation and separate 
institutions and sought for permission to enter the older 
universities. “Their demands were finally granted; and the 
concession has been responsible for what may be called the 
peculiarity of philosophical learning among Catholics in 
England. It is not widespread among the laity, as Cath- 
olic schools and colleges follow a syllabus which leaves no 
room for philosophy; while if students go to Oxford, for 
example, and study philosophy, it will generally be on the 
foundations of Plato and Aristotle. The result has been 
that Catholics are often able to be abreast with the thought 
of the day; but if they have succeeded in any way in as- 
similating what is true and valuable in modern thought 
and converting it into Scholastic terms, and so enlivening 
the unchanging principles of Scholasticism, they have, in 
consequence, been unable, perhaps, to give that undivided 
attention to various developments within Scholasticism, 
which has been the mark of kindred thinkers in some other 
countries. [here have been few, if any, notable contribu- 
tions from English Scholastics, which can compare with 
the work of a Kleutgen, a Mercier, a Sertillanges or Gilson. 

Thus far I have made no mention of the Jesuits. They 
deserve separate treatment, as they never completely lost 
touch with what was going on abroad, and on them for a 
long time fell the chief burden of maintaining the Scho- 
lastic teaching. Up to 1914 they possessed the only es- 
tablishment in the country, Stonyhurst, where Catholic 
laymen could study philosophy; and they were also re- 
sponsible for the Stonyhurst manuals, the one series of 
Scholastic philosophy published in England. Moreover, 
the one philosophic name in the Victorian era is that of 
Thomas Harper. His Metaphysics of the School is prob- 
ably seldom read now; it is too large, too copious, and its 
Suarezianism is not to the liking of the modern young 
Scholastic. Nevertheless it is in its way a monumental 
work and manifests a passionate love of metaphysics rare 
at the time. 

I have said that the English Jesuits kept in touch with 
their brethren abroad. There can be no doubt that the 
influence of Kleutgen upon their studies was great; and, 
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moreover, the stay of the German Jesuits at Ditton Hall, 
Lancashire, not far from Stonyhurst, during the Kultur- 
kampf, stimulated the English Jesuits. The latter were 
not, however, so free as their brethren of other provinces 
to devote themselves to scholarship and original work. 
The claims of parish work and education upon their time 
were exorbitant, and the nature of their intellectual ac- 
tivities was determined to some extent by the syllabus of 
the London University examinations, which for the sake 
of a degree they had decided to undertake. As external 
students of this university they were remarkably success- 
ful. Herbert Lucas won the gold medal of philosophy 
and Joseph Rickaby and many others carried off the high- 
est honours. The type of study required, however, was 
broad rather than specialized; and in philosophy they had 
to keep in mind the adverse teaching of the time, of Bain 
and Mill and Herbert Spencer. 


These external examinations were certainly useful in 
stimulating interest and raising the standard. As a re- 
sult, the idea, first conceived by Richard Clarke, a former 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, of producing a 
series of philosophical works, was welcomed. This ad- 
venture, known as the Stonyhurst Philosophical Series, 
proved very successful and many editions were published. 
The best known of all is Maher’s Psychology, a work so 
excellently and thoroughly done that it became the text- 
book for schools in many parts of the world. The series 
still continues to flourish, and very wisely the books which 
bear the marks of time have been scrapped and others 
more up to date, such as the Natural Theology by Joyce 
and Theories of Knowledge by Leslie Walker, have taken 
their place. Other changes are also contemplated. 


It is now over thirty years since the series was begun. 
Since then much has happened, though the results of the 
development are not externally manifest. Joseph Rickaby 
did yeoman service by a number of essays and minor 
works on Scholastic subjects and by translating the Summa 
contra Gentiles and the moral sections of the Summa T heo- 
logica. He himself was not what would now be called a 
Thomist. As always, there were a few scattered devotees 
of St. Thomas, but the majority were eclectic or Suare- 
zian. The common attitude at the end of the century is 
brought out in the autobiography of George Tyrrell. 
When he was sent to teach philosophy at St. Mary’s Hall, 
Stonyhurst, he found that most of his colleagues were 
Suarezian in sympathy. With that contrariness which 
finally brought him to disaster Tyrrell straightway in- 
sisted on making St. Thomas his textbook. There is no 
sign in his writings, however, that he appreciated the new 
spirit of Scholasticism and Thomism, though it is con- 
ceivable that if he had continually ‘‘made ascensions in 
his soul” he might have done for Scholasticism in England 
what fellow-Jesuits and Dominicans were soon to achieve 
in France and Belgium. Instead, by his unhappy fall, he 
checked the growth of a Catholic movement in philos- 
ophy. There were many brilliant Catholics at the time, 
laymen and priests, and some of their work has survived, 
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but it is noticeable how little they understood the vitalitsjis 


and beauty of Scholasticism. 
Modernism, fortunately, had not a very long run. Th lt 
world war brought men back to stark realities; the post i 
war generation has shown little sympathy with the ol} 
shibboleths, and turns a critical eye on the doctrines | 
Liberalism and the language of sentiment, which inventeji, 
immanence and progress. 
come home to everybody, and a firm, four-square phil 
ophy of life is sought. 
ceeded the old comfortable or narrow prejudices, “tail 
and philosophical; the English mind has become less ir 
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The insecurity of existence haljs' 


A wave of agnosticism has suc} 
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sular, less assured and, therefore, more ready to weigh | 


view, especially if it has repercussions in the political anijjqi 


social debates of the day. The policy of penetration als 
has been beneficial, and in philosophy its effects are see: 


in the older universities in the willingness to study a i! i 


weigh Scholastic principles. Many of the younger philoj, 
sophic teachers at Oxford have more than a nodding ac. b 


quaintance with St. Thomas; Jesuits lecture there on St}, 


nil 


Thomas, on Aristotle and on the history of medieval}, 
at Cambridge an annual lecture on Stj\) 


philosophy; 
Thomas has been established. The Dominicans, also, 
have set up a convent in Oxford, and their rapid increas} 
and growing popularity have helped in a remarkable wa | 
to make Thomism better known. They teach in Loal| 
don at Westminster under the xgis of London Univer: 
sity; they have been instrumental in the formation of ¢ 
flourishing Aquinas Society in London, and they havi 
completed a translation into English of both the Summe 
Theologica and the Summa contra Gentiles. Naturally, 
for them Scholasticism is identified with the name of St 
Thomas, and it must be admitted that the name Thomism 


is far better known than that of Scholasticism and thai I 


the study of Suarez and other great Scholastics has, as aj 
result, suffered a setback. The sixth centenary of Sti] 


Thomas was used as an opportunity to present his views| 
in a series of lectures at Manchester, in which two distin-). 


guished professors, Tout and A. E. Taylor, took part, 


and nowadays in any historical discussion of great thinks}, 


ers, whether on the broadcast or in the papers, it is fairly 


certain that St. Thomas will receive honorable mention! 


This movement has been greatly helped by the closer 


contact of English thought with that of the Continent,| 
and in this connection mention must be made of the pub- | 
lishing firm of Sheed and Ward, which has done inval- \ 
uable work both by seeking out the best talent in t e| 


ii 


it 


| }) 


country and by translating the best contemporary Scho-| 


lastic writers. Through their instrumentality writers like, 
Maritain and Gilson have become well-known and widely) 
read. -The number of English writers is still regrettably | 
few, and it is a pity, too, that no journal yet exists which, 


is devoted primarily to the expression and statement of | 
philosophic views. 
editorship of Algar Thorold gives space to philosophica 
articles; Blackfriars, the Dominican periodical, gives care 


The Dublin Review under the able} 


ful reviews; and the new quarterly called the Clergy Re 


view will ‘help to remedy the present unsatisfactory state 
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affairs. In the meantime, scholars publish their philo- 
ical work in the chief non-Catholic organs such as 
ad and Papers of the Aristotelian Society. No doubt, 
time both the quantity and the quality of Scholastic 
ductions will improve, and the success of those which 
i been published, such as Messenger’s work on evo- 
on, is a fair augury of the future. 
have said nothing so far of the Scholastic movement 
ireland. A more competent hand than mine is needed 
ie of it. The condition of Ireland during the nine- 
ith century was all against the development of philo- 
ical studies. None the less, the Maynooth founda- 
n was able to set a standard, and towards the end of 
century that odd genius, Walter MacDonald, acted as 
irritant with his criticisms and crotchety views, and 
und O'Reilly, so I am told, acted as an inspiration. 
learning of which Maynooth is capable is seen in 
works of philosophy by Coffey, which gather up for 
Hents everything of value that has been said on the 
‘f questions of Scholastic thought. The main need in 
and was, however, university education, and now that 
National University is firmly on its feet and passing 
m strength to strength much may be expected from it. 


) UR record of achievement in the neo-Scholastic move- 
ment could hardly be thought of as founding a valid 
m to a part in this symposium. If, nevertheless, we 
admitted to representation, our inclusion must be in- 
yreted, it would seem, as an opportunity to testify to 
interest in the movement and our prospects and hopes 
the future. 

Df our interest the evidence is abundant enough. Per- 
s, though, we shall have to admit that up to a very 
mt present it has displayed itself rather in zeal to hold 
what was handed down as traditional Scholasticism 
4 in any effort to contribute by productive scholarship 
the advance of the movement. But at any rate, the 
rest has been sufficiently alive and intense to lead to 
. undertakings of some significance. The first of these 
the task, consistently and persistently carried on from 
beginning of the history of our colleges, to teach 
olastic philosophy, as we were able to understand it, as 
quired subject for the bachelor’s degree. The second 
the attempt, neither so consistently nor so persistently 
ered to, to present the essentials of this philosophy to 
rider, non-academic public through contributions to 
» periodicals as The Catholic World and The American 
holic Quarterly. This same aim of reaching the public 
ide the schools led to the production of books in 
ch Scholasticism was expounded and defended. A 


Dr. Cronin’s Ethics is without question the most com- 
petent book on the subject in the English language, and 
the first volume of O’Neill’s Cosmology has made stu- 
dents anxiously await its companion. Cork, too, shows 
signs of becoming a notable centre of a neo-Scholastic 
movement. All that Professor O’Rahilly writes is worth 
attention; and Sir Bertram Windle left behind him a spirit 
of enterprise which is sure to have its fruits. One book, 
indeed, recently published by the Cork University ress, 
stands comparison with the very best that has been done 
in the centers of neo-Scholasticism. This is The Desire 
of God by the Capuchin, Dr. O'Mahony. In it one of 
the most fundamental problems in the philosophy of St. 
Thomas, a living problem which affects also moral and 
spiritual issues, is treated with courage and originality. 
There is, too, a notable absence of that partisan and con- 
tentious style which is, as it seems to me, one of the chief 
obstacles in the way of a neo-Scholasticism sans peur and 
sans reproche. If political and social problems allow of 
it, the quickly developing culture of the Irish people ought 
soon to show itself in a number of works on the same 
level as that of The Desire of God—and such a prospect 
is very comforting! 


America 


JOHN F. MCCORMICK 
Professor of Metaphysics and History of Philosophy 
Loyola University, Chicago 


work like Driscoll’s-Christian Philosophy—God is typical 
of these earlier efforts at their best. 

This second undertaking was not so fruitful in its re- 
sults as one might have wished. One reason was that 
the writers of these contributions were not able to speak 
a language intelligible to their contemporaries. Scholastic 
philosophy, as they were able to present it, was too evi- 
dently struggling to free itself from a Latin phraseology, 
and only partially succeeding. Brownson’s criticism that 
he could not understand Father Hill’s English, though no 
doubt an exaggeration, did nevertheless point to one reason 
why the earlier attempts to extend an acquaintance with 
Scholastic philosophy met with such slight success. And, 
too, the tone of the writing verged rather much on the 
dogmatic and controversial. No doubt the apparent needs 
of the times seemed to call for refutation of Materialism 
and other errors more than for a sympathetic attitude 
toward the aims of contemporary thought or an endeavor 
to make the Scholastic solution palatable. Certainly, Amer- 
ican thought took its course, uninfluenced, as far as we 
can see, by the Scholasticism of the time. Later writers 
show a more understanding grasp of contemporary think- 
ing, and in consequence greater efficiency in presenting 
Scholasticism as a possible acceptable answer to the aspira- 
tions of the present day. 

For better or worse the teaching of philosophy in the 
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colleges had more to do with creating our present situa- 
tion. For, first of all, it brought about the need for 
textbooks and inspired the effort to supply that need. 
The earlier texts were in Latin (Russo and Jouin will 
serve as examples), and departed but little in method or 
manner of presentation from the texts in use in the semi- 
naries, though they were rather abbreviated and to some 
extent simplified. Slowly—for the tradition that Scho- 
lasticy;philosophy, to be thoroughly mastered, had to be 
studied in and through Latin died hard—English texts 
began to appear. In this undertaking Louage and Hill 
were pioneers. Our more recent productiveness has been 
to a considerable extent along this same line. 

Now if it be asked how this work of teaching under- 
graduate students and preparing textbooks for them has 
contributed to the progress of neo-Scholasticism, the an- 
swer may not seem very satisfactory. Our students have 
learned the essentials of Scholastic philosophy and in a 
general way their thinking has doubtless been influenced 
by what they have been taught. But our teaching has 
been mainly of the content of textbooks rather than of 
the philosophy itself. We have succeeded in imparting a 
body of doctrine, rather than in developing philosophic 
thinking. It does not seem possible to discover any in- 
fluence on philosophic thought in this part of the world 
that is traceable to the Scholastic philosophy we have 
taught our students. The net result of the teaching may 
perhaps be expressed as an inoculation of the students 
against the prevailing Naturalism and, in consequence, a 
preservation of their receptiveness to the influence of Cath- 
olic thought. 

Among reasons for this rather negative result of so 
much expenditure of effort may be mentioned our own 
attitude as teachers toward the subject of philosophy and 
the method and aim of teaching it. This attitude has 
certainly been shaped by our experience in having learned 
philosophy as a preparation for theology. In its ancillary 
role philosophy, it seemed, need be no more than a fixed 
body of doctrine to be learned once for all as a basis for 
theological explanation. Its claim to be considered on its 
own merits and studied for its own worth is almost in- 
evitably slighted in the face of the part it has to take in 
the curriculum of ecclesiastical studies. Now, when this 
attitude is carried over to the college classroom, it will be 
the subsidiary rdéle of philosophy that will still be em- 
phasized. Though it is no longer thought of as prepar- 
ing for theology, the tendency will still be to stress its 
importance mainly as a means of immunization against 
infection by the destructive philosophies that flourish in 
so many of our academic centers. This will mean again the 
stressing of the body of doctrine that is to be acquired. 
The student will be drilled to prove his ‘‘thesis’’ and an- 
swer the objections of the adversaries. It would be idle to 
question the value of this function of philosophy in pre- 
serving sanity of thinking in the student and guarding 
him against the temptation to identify eccentricity of 
thought with originality and progress. But when we have 
done all this, we have not yet begun to take part in the 


ie 


advance which neo-Scholasticism stands for. In gener 7 
HL 


we are too purely on the defensive, and are creating mere 
defensive attitudes in our students. In particular, ¥ 
are understressing the aspects of philosophy in which © 
hope of making some real contribution might be enté 
tained: The study of the historical side of philosophy if k 
general and, specifically, of Scholasticism and the firs} 
hand acquaintance with the original texts. | 
The net result of our interest in Scholasticism, whie ik 
without exaggeration, may be said to be almost pathel} i" 
cally earnest, would seem to be that we have produ jp 
textbooks, crude enough in the first attempts but showi}” 
improvement as the influence of the revival of Scholaj)'! 
ticism has made itself felt in our teaching. There aj} 
also some translations of works by European authorit fat 
which make the results of Scholastic scholarship avail 1a 
to our students. These, with a few more original worl’ 
that seek to evaluate modern philosophical thinking in ti! 
light of Scholasticism, sum up fairly completely our Iij'' 
erary output. To go into the details of this output wouy}’ 
be beyond the purpose of this paper, and, besides, 
task of particularizing in this case has been competent 
done by Dr. Charles A. Hart in his contribution to Aspet} ’ 
of New Scholastic Philosophy. } 
More optimism is justifiable if we take account of of 
hopes for the future as based on certain more recent wit 
dertakings. Of these the first in point of time and nijjiii 
the least in point of influence is the American Cathol}ti 
Philosophical Association. Founded in 1926, it was Oe 
first serious attempt to bring the teacher of Catholic phil! 
losophy out of his isolation and to arouse him to a cojiii 
sciousness of his fellowship in an enterprise of large mi) 
ment. Through its membership of teachers of philosophi" 
and others who have an active interest in the subject, 1), 
influence reaches to those who might be expected to ma 
some contribution to the neo-Scholastic movement. 
annual meetings have been an inspiration to many and 1 
published Proceedings furnish proof that it is giving 4} 
impulse to work of some real significance. The philosopl 
section of the Jesuit Educational Association and of t 
Franciscan Educational Conferences are working for ff 
same ends and their publications are beginning to be 
value. 
The New Scholasticism as the organ of the America 
Catholic Philosophical Association is the first periodi¢, 
of its kind in English. It may not yet have reached # 
stature of its European contemporaries and it must_ 
admitted that the articles in it which have been, perhap} 
of the most importance have been of European origi 
Still, its potential influence in discovering and encoura 
ing contributions to the neo-Scholastic movement is so n t 
thing that gives promise for the future. The enterpri 
also of The Modern Schoolman in arranging for th 
symposium and a former one on Humanism shows th 
it too in its field is a source of inspiration and hope. 
Canada must be given the credit of having taken sot 
great forward strides in the establishment of the Mediet Al: 
Institute at the University of Toronto and the Institt|. 


t si 


} 
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Etudes Médiévales at Ottawa. The leadership of both 
titutes is European—Gilson at Toronto and Chenu at 
tawa—but for the enterprise of setting them up America 
ist not be denied its claim. The Institut at Ottawa has 
eady begun a series of publications on the literary and 
ctrinal history of the thirteenth century, and its pub- 
ned list begins to appear impressive. Toronto has not 
yet issued any publications, but its graduates are already 
iced in several colleges in this country and their influence 
iy be expected to cause a stirring of enthusiasm for neo- 
nolasticism. In both institutes the emphasis is on the 
torical side of philosophy, and that would appear to 
the field in which there is most promise of advance. 
Compared with European. countries, with their stores 
medieval manuscripts, we shall, perhaps, always be at 
V3 disadvantage. Yet America is not an entirely in- 
tile field for the growth of medieval knowledge, nor 
ed the exponent of Scholasticism fear that he will always 
-et with an unsympathetic reception. Just a few weeks 
ck Maritain was listened to with close attention at the 
niversity of Chicago by an audience who heard in him, 
ost of them no doubt for the first time, an uncompromis- 
x Catholic and Thomist. Gilson and De Wulf are 
ners who have been heard with interest and respect by 
merican audiences outside of Catholic circles. The ex- 
ence, too, of the Medieval Academy is further proof 
at medieval studies are held in honor amongst us. Given 
> requisite scholarship on the part of Catholic philoso- 
ers we need have no fear that the claims of Scholasticism 
ll be overlooked. But it is obvious, as we survey the 
Hetion in the present, that our great need is scholarship. 
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ITALY 
(Continued from page 78) 


nich but yesterday had been the strong and adamant 
-k of Positivism, of Idealism and of Gentile’s Actualism. 
sday, in some of the principal institutes and in several 
the universities, one meets with lay professors whose 
ths tend to converge more or less in the direction of the 
ool of the perennial philosophy. 

We may mention Professor Pietro Mignosi of the Uni- 
sity of Palermo, the author of works which have been 
dely discussed. He is the director of the review J radi- 
ne, whose very title expresses its program, and has also 
nded a circle of studies inspired by Thomistic thought. 
ofessor Siro Contri, a Liceal teacher at Bologna, 1s an- 
er who is very active in this same field. Professor Car- 
lo Ottaviano, of the University of Rome, with his 
oks, articles and reviews, brings the influence of the 
tholic school, according to his own original and mod- 
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ern interpretation, to circles which up to this time have 
been impervious or even hostile to them. He announces 
the publication in the near future of a Summary of philo- 
sophic sciences. Of significance, also, is the invitation 
extended to Mariano Cordovani, professor at the Angelico, 
to give a course of lectures this year on Thomistic phi- 
losophy at the Royal University of Florence. In the field 
of moral and social philosophy the names of Professor 
G. B. Biavaschi and of Professor Vincenzo Del Giudice, 
both of the Catholic University of Milan, are worthy of 
mention. 

It would be difficult to determine to what particular 
influences we ought to ascribe the advent of these lay 
leaders who have entered the field and taken up the fight 
among the ranks of the supporters of the philosophia 
perennis. More than a few of them have come over from 
the camp of the enemy, and are penetrating more and more 
deeply and ever with more understanding into the true 
Scholastic doctrine. 

What is certain is that among these young philoso- 
phers one senses little sympathy for those eclectic tenden- 
cies which have prevailed among some of the exponents of 
Italian neo-Scholasticism. On the other hand, there is 
prevalent the aspiration toward a more perfect adherence 
to the great representatives of the classical school. 

They are active and energetic, these youths, full of fire 
and with the spirit of warriors. We can rely on them to 
bring about a deep penetration of our doctrines into the 
general and official culture—and this in the not too distant 
future. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ROMEW ARDS 
By C. J. Eustace 
Benziger Bros., 1933, $2.25 


This book is a survey of the field of human knowledge, and 
interprets the present status of the chief branches of science and 
history in the light of Catholicism. Mr. Eustace has attempted, 
it would seem, to readjust his personal philosophy to a new 
vantage-point. This task, which requires, surely, an almost 
universal grasp of knowledge, the author has accomplished with 
no little skill. The result is an excellent bird's-eye view of 
knowledge, suited for popular consumption, though scarcely 
satisfactory for the scientist or philosopher. 

Ater the opening chapter, which analyzes the rational proc- 
esses of the human mind, Mr. Eustace begins a review of history 
and of all human knowledge. This occupies the greater part 
of the book. The entire span of civilization marches before 
us, then each of the major sciences: physics, chemistry, mathe- 
matics, biology, psychology, anthropology, geology, history, and 
finally, philosophy, theology and religion. The lesson which 
each study imparts is the need of theology for full truth; the 
final gesture is Romewards. 

Mr. Eustace’s esteem for Scholastic philosophy is hearty and 
sincere. Occasionally, however, his terminology is, at best, ob- 
scure and misleading. For instance, on page 105, he confuses 
the Scholastic malum with the malum concretum, that is, the 
evil itself with the thing which is said to be evil; and he is 
scarcely following Scholastic doctrine when he says: ‘Evil is 
positive, in the sense that it exists; but it is subservient to good.” 

Similarly, on page 171,he apparently confuses faith and rea- 
son, when he says that ‘‘the mind, of itself, never gives certi- 
tude’; and again: ‘‘No philosophy, of itself, can be final, com- 
plete, or pertaining to the ultimate reality we call truth unless 
that philosophy be identified with actual truth. We can only 
know truth by revelation.’ Similar obscurities occur in Mr. 
Eustace’s treatment of the intellectus agens and in his apparent 
localizing of the intellect to a determinable region of the brain. 

Whether the author is really at variance with Scholastic phil- 
osophy on these and other points, or whether the differences are 
merely verbal, it is difficult to say; but he certainly runs the 
tisk either of misleading those not acquainted with Scholastic 
terminology or of exhausting the patience of the initiated neo- 
Scholastic who feels that he must demand a clear, precise termin- 
ology thoroughly in accord with the best Scholastic traditions. 

At any rate, it is difficult to understand how the book could 
have received such widespread approbation, without some men- 
tion of its manifest defects in terminology. 

FRANCIS J. CORLEY. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND THE FRANCISCAN SCHOOL 
Edited by Claude L. Vogel, O. M. Cap., Ph. D. 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 1932, $3.00 

This little volume of essays read at the Thirteenth Annual 
Meeting of the Franciscan Educational Conference, though deal- 
ing primarily with Scholastic psychology, contains such a vast 
wealth of information from a general viewpoint as to make itself 
acceptable to both student and professor. The crisp factual 
content of these essays, obtained only at the expense of much 
time and labor, convinces the psychologist of the usefulness of 
adding this work to his private collection of choice matter. 

The reader soon senses the dominating tone of these essays. 
To those who identify themselves with the followers of St. 
Thomas and Aristotle the essays may seem, at first sight, some- 
what strange in tone, but they become less so when we realize, 


as Jacques Maritain says, that Thomism and Augustinism a) 
not two antagonistic systems of philosophy, but mutually com 
plementary, and, that the hope we now entertain of restorin 
correct philosophical notions throughout the Christian world li 
to a great extent, in their harmonious development. 4 

The first essay sketches the position of Augustine in tl 
Franciscan School. The second, devoted to the modernity ¢ 
Scotistic psychology, and occupying more than one-third of 3 
volume, traces the influence of Scotus on past generations af 
present-day scholars. The treatise is scholarly. It might hay 
been made more so by showing that Scotus, following St. Ai 
gustine, approaches his subject from the experimental viewpoin 
while Aquinas, after the fashion of Aristotle, lays stress upé¢ 
the rational aspect of psychology. Then comes a vigorous f 
futation of Freud’s psychoanalytic theory. This treatise go 


fashion the absurdity of many of Freud’s experimental an 
scientific investigations. The next disquisition takes up 

much controverted question of plurality of forms. That th 
essay fell short of expectations, even for the members of fl 
Conference is evident from the concise remarks found in ft 
discussion immediately following. Another treatise reviews, 1 
a practical way, the necessity of having efficient scholars in th 
recently developed branch of abnormal psychology. The I. 
article takes into purview the purpose and hopes of the ‘‘Sera 
phic Seminaries’’ conducted by the Franciscan Friars. An adde 
feature of this book is the short discussion found at the clog 
of each essay. 


G. M. REICHLE. 


AN OUTLINE AND MANUAL OF LOGIC 
By the Rev. Joseph McLaughlin, S. J. 
Marquette University Press, Milwaukee, 1932, $1.50 © 


This textbook, as the author points out in his preface, is me 
intended to be a scholarly and exhaustive treatise on the ag 
old science which Aristotle has left us. It is planned to teat 
the art of logic rather than to give a purely formal knowled 
of the science, and aims particularly at aiding beginners at 
pre-students whose curricula permit but one semester of logi 
three hours a week. 

In keeping with its practical aim the book makes much € 
the principle “per exempla discimus.’’ Each chapter is round 
off with numerous, well-chosen examples of good and bad log 
which, along with the exercises, are intended to receive ev 
more attention than the study of the text itself. The exampl 
chosen are not merely conventional ones. A number of the 
are excerpts from the works of modern thinkers, impressing of 
with the fact that straight thinking is an art much in need | 


cultivation. In addition to exercises each chapter carries revie 
questions. In format the text is attractive and conducive | 
study. : 


Within its 160 pages the book treats fully enough, for 1 
purpose, ideas, judgments, syllogisms, fallacies and the oth 
usual topics. Some of the definitions might be criticized | 
lacking that conciseness which is desirable in textbooks: but, © 
the author suggests, conciseness of expression is not always 
virtue for purposes of pedagogy. Particularly commendable 
the insistence throughout on the distinction between validity a 
truth. The failure to realize this distinction causes confusic 
and even undeserved contempt for the science of logic. 1 
book should prove a very satisfactory text and manual for # 
students for whom it is intended. 


JOSEPH F. HOGAN. 


